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PREFACE. 



The substance of the present treatise is a reprint, in a 
revised and augmented form, of a series of articles which 
appeared in Nos. 2897, 2898, 2900, 2902, 2908, 29u9, 2913 
of the J&ienaeum. ^ In reissuing these articles in the shape 
of a separate publication I have in view the double object 
of making them accessible to a larger circle of readers and 
of eliciting the opinions of scholars competent to judge of 
the soundness or otherwise of the principles here advocated. 
My esteemed teacher. Professor Dillmann, in his discussion 
on the site of Paradise, ironically refers to my own solution 
of that difficult question as having been effected by "the 
well known wand of cuneiform research." ^ I am prepared 
to hear the same remark applied to the present work, which 
endeavours to apply the results of Assyriology to the lexico- 
graphical treatment of the Hebrew language. I reject from 
the very outset the reproach that I am trying to explain 
"everything" by Assyrian. It is true I have explained 
Assyrian itself by its own help and it is no small satis- 



* The importance of Assyriology to Hebrew lexicography; see 
Athenaeum, May 5. 12. 26; June 9; July 21. 28; August 26. 1883. 

* Genesis, 4*^ edition, p. 61. 
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faction to me that I have arrived at results which have 
already met with the approval of scholars not biased in 
favour of Assyriology. 

When I commenced the study of Assyrian, Assyriology 
was in a state of slavish dependency on Arabic lexico- 
graphy. People were happy to compare the Assyrian takdlu^ 
"to trust," now recognised to mean originally "to be strong," 

with the eighth form of the Arabic JJl (JJC^I), and felt 

only secure under the sheltering roof of Arabic lexicography. 
I soon became convinced that Arabic was less important to 
the study of Assyrian than the North Semitic languages, 
the Hebrew and the Aramaic dialects, a conviction which 
I regard as the fundamental principle of Assyrian research. 
When I undertook the compilation of my Assyrian dictio- 
nary and, in obedience to the first principle of lexicography, 
began to explain Assyrian by the rich and various stores 
of its own literature, I was first taught by the instructive 
instances of the verbs ban and in: that Assyrian assigns to 
these and other stems a meaning far different from that 
based on the comparison of Arabic, a meaning which not 
only admirably suits the context, but is also directly con- 
firmed by the parallelismus membrorum. Thus the Assyrian 
dictionary, which embodies a world of ancient Semitic 
thought and speech, disclosed an entirely new foundation 
for the understanding of the sacred language of the Old 
Testament and created a new line of interpretation directly 
opposed to the old system of Assyrian as well as of Hebrew 
lexicography. 

Lest it should be supposed that I am guided in this 
little work by a principle of unjust warfare against the 
ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary, I would remark that 
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my censure is limited to those cases where the editors 
have erroneously deviated from the correct views of Gese- 
nius himself, or have failed to recognise what Ftirst and 
Levy had already anticipated. It is also to be deplored 
that in a book intended to introduce young beginners 
to the study of the Semitic languages the boundary of 
hypothesis and certainty is not marked with sufficient 
clearness. On the other hand, I cheerfully acknowledge that 
the ninth edition contains a good many improvements in 
matters of detail. In opposing my own views to those ex- 
pressed in the ninth edition nothing is more remote from 
my intention than personal controversy. The warm interest 
which my revered teacher, Professor Fleischer, has taken 
in the preparation of the two last editions of the dictionary 
excludes controversy, in the common sense of the word, on 
the part of an attached pupil. Nor am I so unreasonable as 
to charge the editors with having taken no notice of results 
which they could not have known. I oppose my own view 
to that of the ninth edition, because Gesenius's dictionary 
occupies the first and foremost place in Hebrew lexicography, 
and claims to represent the mental labour which men of 
different shades of theological opinion have devoted to the 
exegesis of the Old Testament. I have myself experienced 
the greatest difficulty in breaking through the spell of ideas 
imbibed at an early age. The disputes here raised are only 
concerned with facts, and for them I am not responsible, 
unless I be reproached for having recognised and proclaimed 
them before the world. If, in spite of these assertions to 
, .the contrary, this treatise should still be considered too 
controversial, I shall derive comfort from the thought, that 
this very character may induce the advocates of the old 
system to oppose their own views to my statements, and 
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thus to bring about the establishment of truth which is the 
desired end of all our eflfbrts. 

The facts here brought forward are of such fundamental 
importance, that I shall be grateful for any well-founded 
objections which may be urged against them. They mate- 
rially change our views of the different degrees of affinity 
between the Semitic languages, and assign chiefly to Ara- 
bic a position quite different from that which it has hitherto 
occupied. If we take a single Arabic verb like viUbft as 
compared with the North Semitic ^bn, and consider the loss 
sustained by Arabic of so many ancient Semitic words (see 
Dillmann, Ethiopic Grammar, p. 5, note), and the nu- 
merous inflections of late origin, we are compelled to ad- 
mit that Arabic cannot be the prototype of the other Se- 
mitic languages, least of all of Hebrew. This opinion 
receives the fullest confirmation from Assyrian research. It 
is, therefore, time to abandon the ordinary practice of forcing 
the peculiar, often late, meanings of the Arabic words 
upon the much older Hebrew sister. The editors of the 
last editions of Gesenius's dictionary will perhaps now agree 
with me that in future it will no longer be sufficient to 
patch some new Assyrian pieces upon an old cloth, but 
that a thorough revision of every Hebrew stem and of 
every Hebrew word must be effected. This salutary refor- 
mation of the Hebrew dictionary by means of Assyrian, so 
far from increasing the bulk of the lexicon^, will save 
much useful space by the removal of a mass of erroneous 
statements and worthless speculations. 

The transfer of the leading part in Hebrew lexico- 
graphy from Arabic to Assyrian is, however, only one point 



* See Preface of the ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary, p. I. 
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of five, which justify, in my opinion, the compilation of 
a new Hebrew dictionary. The Hebrew proper names 
occurring in the ^Id Testament require a thorough and 
extensive revision scarcely imagined by the continuators of 
Gesenius's work. I forbear mentioning here a consider- 
able number of Hebrew post-exilic names receiving the 
most satisfactory explanation by the corresponding Babylo- 
nian names; a number of Hebrew stems and words preserved 
only in proper names like D^7?,, n^^n?, -fttb, ti^'p, nnn, 
TTSnP, which obtain the most surprising light by the Assy- 
rian language; and the illustration of many proper names 
like lyi, niQ^Kn by parallel names in Assyrian. But I wish 
to draw particular attention to the mode of nan^ng the 
children which is again a point of essential agreement bet- 
ween Babylonian and Hebrew. An attentive study of the 
several thousand Babylonian and Assyrian proper names 
cannot fail to sharpen our eye for a better understanding 
of the Hebrew names of persons. I do not mean here ex- 
planations like b»?nan, "heat of god," «:?''B^t?, "killer of 
moths," 'ji'a''tr, "perhaps like pia''©'; desert," ''r'^n«, "brother 
of the water, i. e., dwelling near the water, or, perhaps, 
man of a watery heart, i. e., a coward," or bs'ir.B, "divine 
simplicity, if not for ^K^rilQ" — though it seems to me im- 
possible that a child ever and anywhere could have been 
called "desert" or "divine simplicity," or that the hereditary 
prince of the Hamathites was named 'tT'rt (1 Chron. xviii. 9), 
meaning "madness." Nor have I in view the names of 
prophetic import, which predict the future station and avo- 
cation of a man, as KX'^p, which, according to Dietrich, 
means "line of battle or general," an explanation by which 
that Canaanitic commander is invested as a helpless infant 
with the staff of military command. I rather refer to the 



explanations of the purest and most easy Hebrew proper 
names given in Gesenius's dictionary, names like n^??n, 
n^yati, t2B©'»bi^. It is no small difference whether these 
names are interpreted with Gesenius's dictionary "Jahve 
is merciful," "Jahve hears," "my God judges," or, in ac- 
cordance with grammar and true Semitic thought, "Jahve 
has been gracious," "Jahve has heard," "my God has judged." 
The interpretations of Gesenius's dictionary express divine 
qualities in general, but the names simply relate to, and 
commemorate, facts connected with the birth of the child. 
It is difficult to understand, how that beautiful and easy 
department of Hebrew nomenclature could have been so 
carelessly treated. Thus, D'5''Sb'!Q is rightly translated by 
"my king is sublime," while D'J"»nyt is wrongly rendered "lord 
of the height." The name n^T?, evidently a name like 
n^^'i, ^^^yi and others, could never have meant "praising 
Jahve." How can the Qal HT' mean "to praise"? Nor 
does ''Dt^ mean "ear of Jahve." It has the same meaning 
as '»3Jiat?, "the hearing of my prayer," — the birth of the 
child is the divine fulfilment of the father's prayers. I 
assert with the fullest confidence that there are scarcely a 
hundred Hebrew proper names the explanation of which in 
Gesenius's dictionary does not challenge criticism. It is 
here out of place to seek an excuse by the convenient saying 
Dies diem docet, the truth could here have been seen many 
years ago. 

A second and stiU more serious point of disagreement 
with Gesenius's dictionary is the treatment of the roots. 
The exasperating consistency with which all Hebrew stems 
are derived from a root of two consonants and the most 
various meanings deduced from one common primary mean- 
ing, is open to many serious objections. Even granted 
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that some of these curious speculations on the mean- 
ings attached to the Semitic sounds are right, they do not 
deserve a place in the Hebrew dictionary itself, but ought 
to be separately dealt with in an appendix. Hebrew 
lexicography in its present state has to supply desiderata 
of a far more solid and important character. A sharper 
understanding of the Hebrew stems themselves as to their 
sounds and accurate meaning or shades of meaning is espe- 
cially required. I cannot see any real profit resulting from 
such a vague theory as that of the supposed roots. The 
eighth edition of Gesenius's dictionary derived the word ODIQ, 
"tribute", from DOS, "to number," the root of which we 
are taught is DD, "to cut, to separate" ; counting is said to 
be separating, dividing. The ninth edition has given up 
this explanation; following Fleischer, it rightly states that 
ODIQ is the stem. But Arabic jj*jCo means "to oppress, to 
harm some one"; how, then, could ODIQ mean tribute? The 
editors of the ninth edition enlighten us on the subject. 
Groing back to the root of the stem, ya^ which is said to 
mean "to press, comprimerej'' they state that "to count" is 
"to compress, numero compreh€ndere'\ ODIQ is, therefore, 
"tribute" as that which is comprised in a certain number. 
I am at a loss to see the force of this mode of etymological 
reasoning. Is there any scientific value in the conjecture 
that W, "to kindle fire", may go back to the root ns, 
allied with tWy and mean originally "to lay the fire" ? Ac- 
cording to the preface of the ninth edition, the etymologies 
have been carefully revised and that which is certain has 
been separated, as far as possible, from that which is only 
probable. Nevertheless, npin is still identified with nn© (for 
the interchange of p and n nrjK, "thou", and the suffix 1 
are compared!), which itself is derived from the root nin. 
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"to sit down," aud nTitC, "to drink,'' is stated to meau 
originally "to make the thirst sit down, sedare sitimy Yet, 
in another place, njj© is again derived from the root ptD 
and is said to be akin to the other verbs 103, ppT, pS*»! 
I could give many more instances of this kind. I think, 
all these speculations upon the roots and their vague mean- 
ings could be omitted without any harm to the Hebrew 
dictionary and the enormous space saved by this omission 
could be turned to a better and more useful account. 

I have not yet decided whether I shall discuss these 
and other points in a special introduction or Prolegomena 
to a new Hebrew dictionary or publish at once my own 
Hebrew dictionary which I have compiled along with my 
Assyrian dictionary. In the meantime I submit this treatise 
to the judgment of Semitic scholars. Its publication was 
necessary, because the philological notes added in my As- 
syrian dictiojiary to every stem or word will be only under- 
stood in connexion with the principles expounded in this 
treatise. I am not bold enough to believe that, in this first 
attempt, I have shed light everywhere by the "wand" of 
Assyriology. I shall be satisfied if I have succeeded in 
unearthing from the mines of Babylonian and Assyrian anti- 
quity some material useful for a better understanding and 
appreciation of the sacred records of the Old Testament. 

London, October 1883. 

Frederic Delitzsch. 



THE 

HEBREW LANGUAGE 

viewed in the light of Assyrian Research. 

I. 

Few departments of linguistic research have been so 
thoroughly investigated as that of the language of the Old 
Testament As a natural consequence of such unremitting 
labour, the Biblical books written in that tongue are now 
better understood than perhaps any other sacred record 
handed down to posterity. Yet it is a fact well known to 
every serious student of the Old Testament that there still 
remains a large niunber of passages, some of them of the 
highest importance, which have received very divergent and 
far &om satisfactory explanations at the hands of commen- 
tators« There is likewise a long list of single words of 
which the true sense is quite imcertain. We have here in 
view not only the names of some of the animals specified 
by the Levitical law^; the names of plants^ and precious 
stones*; the nouns and verbs of rare occurrence and the 



^ For instance n&3l)|. 

3 n, g. inttj, p-inb. 

DelitiBCh, Hebrew and Aieyrian. 



so-called Stca? XsYop-eva^, but also verbs of frequent use, 
including such as have a number of derivatives.' There 
are, besides, certain grammatical problems, whose true 
solution has not yet been found. 

These difficulties of interpretation are mainly due to the 
want of a tradition based on a minute and exact knowledge 
of Old Testament language and literature. Nor is it difficult 
to see why such a tradition is wanting. 

The transportation of the ten tribes from Palestine to 
Mesopotamia and Media, and the close intercourse of those 
left behind with people of different nations, as the Elamites, 
Babylonians, and Arabs, who supplied the places of the 
exiled Israelites^ struck a deadly blow at the ancient lan- 
guage of the kingdom of Israel. Nor was it destined to 
flourish much longer in the kingdom of Judah. In the year 
701 B. c. Sennacherib carried away captive from the moun- 
tain districts of Judah no less than 200,150 inhabitants', 
and^ Nebuchadnezzar afterwards completed the work com- 
menced by his Assyrian predecessor. Still, the language 
continued to live for a time in Babylonia, as is amply 
shown by the pure, classical Hebrew of that great national 
prophet whom modem criticism has styled the "Deutero- 
Isaiah." 

The termination, however, of the Babylonian exile 
marks the beginning of that process by which Hebrew gra- 



* S. g, nbs; Wttin, ttJB; n'nt, nan. 

* For instance "nos, from which 'nas, „heathen priest", and n'^pso, 

• • ■ • 

„net" are derived. 

* See Sennacher. iii. 11 ff. It is difficult to understand, how 
Sennacherib was capable of transporting such a multitude after the 
destruction, which his army is reported to have su£fered at the hand 
of the angel of the Lord. 
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dually disappeared from among living languages. It is true 
that that small portion of the nation who availed themselves 
of the permission to return to the Holy Land still wrote 
and spoke Hebrew, but the Aramaic dialect, which had 
been favoured by the Persian kings and was almost regarded 
as the official language of the Western portion of the Persian 
empire, had already begun to bring its deteriorating influence 
to bear upon it, and, rapidly advancing, was conquering 
one portion of Palestine after the other. This process con- 
tinued under the dominion of the Greeks and was greatly 
hastened by the various wars and revolutions which the 
Jewish nation experienced during that period. Hebrew be- 
came more and more confined to the narrow circle of the 
learned, in whose hands it gradually assumed the character 
of an artificial language and was corrupted by an inter- 
mixture of Aramaic elements.^ It was still used for literary 
purposes at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes and the Macca- 
bees, but it had already ceased to be a spoken language. 
This is strikingly illustrated by the book of Daniel (com- 
posed about 167 B. c.) and the book of Chronicles (about 
200 B. c). Even so erudite a Jew as the compiler of the 
last-named work fails to grasp the import of the more diffi- 
cult passages and expressions in the older portions of the 
sacred code on which his own work is based. The learned 
among the Jews, during the last two centuries before Christ, 
even preferred to write in Aramaic, and at the time of 
Christ that dialect reigned supreme as the adopted language 
of the country. 

It is true that the study of their sacred language re- 
mained a favourite occupation among the Jews, who trans- 



^ See N&ldeke, Art. Aram, in Schenkers BtheULexicon. 

1* 
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mitted their knowledge to succeeding generatione, but a 
deeper understanding of the sacred text was lost. The 
Greek translation of the Beptuagint^ some portions of which 
date as far back as the third century b. c*, and the so- 
called Targumim, or Aramaic interpretations, though in some 
respects valuable for the understanding of the text, i^ow 
unmistakable signs of an imperfect knowledge of the old 
Hebrew language. As Noeldeke justly remarks, ^'Those 
old translations are, at the present state of Biblical philo- 
logy, not very important for the recognition of the true 
sense. They rarely assist, where the usual philological 
resources fail, in the explanation of difficult words and 
passages, their translation being usually due to a mere 
guess." * 

Fortunately another resource is available which supplies 
in some measure the want of a trustworthy tradition. We refer 
to the wonderful aid afforded by the language of the Old 
Testament itself by means of the context, parallel passages, 
and the so-called paralldismus membrorum. The comparison 



* „Ffir den jetsigen Standpnnkt der biblischen Philologie sind 
jene Uebersetsungen zur Erkenntniss des wahren Smnes niobt beson- 
ders wichtigk Man ist zu der Einsicht gekommen, dass in den FlUlen, 
wo uns die sonstigen philologischen HtQfismittel zur Erklaurung schwie- 
riger Worte und Stellen im Stich lassen, die alten Uebersetzungen 
selten fSrdem, denn gewShnlich haben auch sie dann den Sinn nur 
errathe)i»'* See N^ldeke, Atttestatnentlicke Literatur, p. 246. Even 
among the Jews themselves the necessity was sometimes felt of going 
beyond the traditional interpretation. The illustrious Abu'l-Walid often 
applies the Arabic language to the elucidation of Hebrew. The Karaite 
Jews, who naturally opposed the traditional mode of interpretation, 
wrote chiefly in Arabic and had frequently recourse to that language 
in explaining the sacred text. 
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of the kindred Semitic tongues is in this respect only of a 
secondary value and often misleading. And here it must be 
stated that Ae indiscreet use made of the cognate dialects, 
and more particularly of Arabic, has blinded the eyes of 
many distinguished labourers in this field against the native 
power of the Hebrew language. 

The value of Arabic for Hebrew lexicography has been 
greatly exaggerated. It seems to me that the continua- 
tors of Gesenius's great and admirable work have fallen 
in this respect into errors, against which the original 
compiler had wisely guarded himself. The well-known fact 
that the Arabic language has preserved in numerous 
instances original forms of the Semitic idiom which are lost 
in the kindred dialects, combined with the enormous 
copiousness of its vocabulary, has led to the erroneous 
supposition that the same degrecr of unchanged originality 
is to be assumed for the meanings of the Arabic words. 
The common practice of arbitrarily forcing AraWc meanings 
upon Hebrew words constitutes a fundamental error of mo- 
dem Hebrew lexicography. A few instances will suffice to 
show the fatal consequences of this practice. Because Arabic 
Jk^ means *'to drink" ("primo haustu bibit camelus"), the 
same meaning is ascribed to Heb. bns, and the Piel bn3 is 
explained to mean '*to give to drink, to lead to water"— 
in gwieral, "to lead, guide, protect" ! We question whether 
this generally accepted sense of brj3 can be entertained any 
longer. It is plainly indicated by the paraUelismus mem- 
brorum in Ps. xxiii. 2, and by the parallel passages 
2 Chron. xxxii. 22 and 1 Chron. xxii. 18, that bn: is a 
synonym of fl'J, "to lie down," and n'la, "to rest," which 
is further confirmed by the fact that ndcUu, ndfiu, and 
rabd^i are the equivalents of the same ideogram in the 



old Babylonian bilingual texts.^ We therefore translate the 
passages Ps. xxiii. 2, ''He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures, he causes me to rest beside the still waters"; 
2 Chron. xxxii. 22, "And the Lord gave them rest on every 
side" (as in 1 Chron. xxii. 18, not "And guided them on 
every side"); Ex. xv. 13, "Thou in thy strength hast placed 
them in safety in thy holy habitation"; 2 Chron. xxviii. 15, 
"And put all the feeble of them upon asses, and brought 
them to Jericho"; finally. Gen. xlvii. 17, "And he (Joseph) 
satisfied them with bread," not "And he fed them with 
bread" &c. 

Another striking instance is afforded by the zoological 
name Cfi^*1 or 0'*'^. We read in Job xxxix. 9 — l(h "Will 
the rSm be willing to serve thee or abide by thy crib? 
Canst thou bind the rem with his band in the furrow, or 
will he harrow the valleys after thee?" What animal is 
the OKI? It is evident from the poet's words that it must 
be a wild animal, certainly one quite unfitted for the peace- 
ful labour of ploughing the field. The Authorized Version 
translates 0»ni by "unicorn." But even granting the existence 
of such an animal, it was surely never at home in Palestine. 
Besides, who does not see the obvious contradiction involved 
in the translation of Ps. xxii. 21, "For thou hast heard me 
from the horns [dual in Hebrew] of the unicorns," where 
more than one horn is ascribed to the t^mcorn? The last 
two editions of Gesenius's dictionary explain 01$'^ by the 
Arabic Jj^^ Antilope leucoryx, although that animal could never 

have lived in Palestine, since its home being in the sandy 
wastes of Arabia and of the north-eastern regions of 



* Compare for no^dlu = rahd^, for instance, W, A, I, iy. 27, 19 
and 20a with 17, 51 and 52a. 16 and 17b. 



AtricB,. Besides, in spite of its two spear-shaped horns, the 
AntUope leueoryx is known to be an animal of meek dis7 
position, directly opposed to the wild, hostile nature ascribed 
to the Ol^n. Gesenius, guided by the parallelismus membronmi 
in passages like Beut. xxxiii. 17, translates buffalo; but the 
existence of the buffalo in further Asia is traceable only a 
short time before the Christian era. We know now, by the 
cuneiform inscriptions and the pictorial representations on 
the Assyrian sculptures, that the Q{fin is the Assyrian rimu, 
that strong-homed, fierce-looking wild buU, skilled in climb- 
ing the mountains^, whose colossal and formidable likeness 
was placed by the Assyrian kings before the entrance of 
their palaces to ward off and terrify the approaching enemy. ^ 
It may be expedient to mention here another deplorable 
error of modem Hebrew lexicography, which is centred in 
the common practice of representing the sense of Arabic 
words as the original meaning of their Hebrew equivalents, 
even in cases where each of the two languages exhibits & 
totally different usage of the word in question. Thus Hebrew 
TTl is explained by the Arabic cv>*, "to deposit," i. e,, to 
deposit in the mind, to know*; 11B, "to be fat," by ^iXi, 



^ This character of the animal seems to be alluded to'^ in the 
above mentioned passage: "will he harrow the valleys after thee?" 

* It may be interesting to enumerate here the synonyms of H«i»; 
1) ar^u, i. e, the quick one (rTlK "to be quick"). 2) j>4rw, originally 
"strong" (pUfdr, a synonym of Ijparradu "strong", and probably piru, 
the Assyrian name of the "elefant," are derived from the same root). 
3) W, with its feminine form litu, from the stem TMib^ which is a 
common Assyrian word for "to be strong." 

' Gesenius in Thescmrms, second edition, rightly remarks *. c. 5*T»: 
"Non audiendi sunt qui seiendi potestatem apud Hebraeos repetant a, 
reponendo' wi, in animo hominis." 
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"to break," i. e,, to be broken, to be languid, soft, fat; 
nbtD, "to send," by aJLm, "to skin," i, e,, to draw out, to 

extend, to stretch out, to send; *lpt§, "to lie," by iLi, „to 

be red," i, e,, to redden, to paint red, to varnish the truth, 
i, e,, to lie; yea, we are told that IM means "to join," and 
is to compared to the Arabic yt>S, "to break," because 

joining as well as breaking may be effected by striking one 
object against the other. 

It must be owned that these combinations do credit to 
the ingenuity of thdr authors. Their plausibility becomes, 
however, seriously impaired when we consider the totally 
different history of the two languages. Hebrew became a 
literary language many centuries before the Christian era. 
Arabic was not used for literary purposes until the seventh 
century of our era. How, then, is it possible to make 
AraMc the prototype of a sister tongue so much older as 
Hebrew? Fur&er, it must be taken into account, that the 
Aramaic direct aad, in some instances, even Ethiopic ex- 
hibit the same late meanings ascribed to Hebrew. If we 
admit that Arabic is the prototjrpe of the other Semitic 
languages, we cannot but conclude, that they have passed 
side by side through the same phases of development to 
arrive at the same stage of decay as to the meanings of 
their words. How, then, can we account for the differences 
of sound by which oi^ is separated from the other? These 
considerations alone suffice to shake our belief in a system 
of etymological research so exclusively based on Arabic. 
The whole fabric is, however, finally overturned by the mo- 
numental literature of Babylonia and Assyria. 

On the other hand, the comparison of the kindred ton- 
gues is of inestimable value in the explanation of the He- 



brew sounds. In this respect especially the Aramaic and 
Arabic dialects have done good service in advancing Hebrew 
lexicography. By their help a rigid philological method was 
for the first time applied to the treatment of the Hebrew 
roots. The comparison of the cognate dialects demonstrated 
clearly that certain roots — as any Wj^ "to mix," and y?9 
ym^yt "to enter, to set" (of the sun) — which in spelling had 
come to be one in Hebrew, were originally distinct and of 
entirely diflTerent etymology. In this respect Arabic is very 
instructive for the roots containing one of the gutturals n 
(h, ^=! , .) and T C ^=c, 6), B,nd, combined with 

Syriac, for those containing one of the sibilants t5, T and S. 
It is to be lamented that even in the latest editions of 
Gesenius's dictionary the necessity Of consistently applying 
this fundamental law of Hebrew lexicography is not suffi- 
ciently recognized. To quote a few instances, njti, "year," 
is still explained as meaning the "repetition of the same 
natural phenomena" ^the seasons), and is compared with the 
Semitic numeral for "two," though the latter has an original 
t^ vi,. In like manner tWtfi, "woman," is represented, in 
accordance with the etymology set forth in Gen. ii. 23, as 
the feminine form of ©''tft, "man," though it is clearly de- 

rived from the root \^\, "to be feeble," denoting the woman 
as the feeble one, while ©"'fiC must be referred to a root 
©''S, "to be strong," marking the man as the strong one.^ 



^ Another derivative of the root ttJ'^K is ')id''fi<, generally wrongly 
translated by "apple of the eye," because occurring in passages like 
Deut. xxxii. 10 ("he kept him as the apple of his eye") in connexion 
with 175, "eye." That this translation is wrong is evident from the 
passage in Ps. xvii. 8, where we read ^^^"na '|'ilz3''K3 ''?'!1'3^» which 
would have to be translated "Keep me as the apple of the apple of 
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The Hebrew y§2K, "finger", is still combined with ix*fi "to 
dye" or "to dip," though this combination is contradicted 

by the Arabic aa^I* which has a p, not a £. If such 

plain etymologies fail to be recognised, what can be ex- 
pected in cases of a more intricate nature, such as the 
stems "ITS or rDS? 

The close relationship existing between the several 
Semitic languages naturally causes each of them to throw 
light upon the other. It was, therefore, clear from the very 
first that the Semitic idiom of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
literature, so recently brought to light by the excavations 
in Mesopotamia, would prove a valuable help towards a 
better understanding of the Hebrew language. It will now 
be our object to show that the language of the cuneiform 
inscriptions is a far greater aid to the advancement of 
Hebrew philology than the other cognate dialets. Indeed it 
will be seen that Assyriology is actually inaugurating a new 
era of Hebrew lexicography. 



the eye," for 1"^5"pa certainly means the apple of the eye (see La- 
ment, ii. 18). And what sense does this translation of yv&^ti yield in 
passages like Proy. vii. 9> *^In the apple of the eye of the black and 
dark night"? The authors of the Authorized Version, rightly feeling 
the difficulty, haye omitted to render ')itt9'fK in their translation of this 
passage and of Ps. xvii. 8. The true sense of yvo^vt has already been 
recognized by Leyy in his dictionary of the Targumim. It is a syno- 
nym of 02(9, meaning ^'strength," used like U^^ in Ex. xxiy. 10, as 
is further confirmed by the Assyrian tSdnu, The aboye-quoted pas- 
sages are therefore to be rendered: "He kept him as his ovm eye?* 
(Deut. xxxii. 10); "Keep me even cts the apple of the ey^* (Ps. xviL 8) 
"Uven in the black and dark night" (Proy. vii. 9). 



n. 

In one respect it was to be expected that a special 
advantage would accrue to Hebrew lexicography from Assy- 
rian research, inasmuch as the Babylonian and Assyrian 
proper names of persons and deities, and the geographical 
and official names, which are of such frequent occurrence in 
the Old Testament, could only receive a final and satis- 
factory explanation by the language of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. It must be owned that Assyriology has fully 
realized these expectations.^ We know now the meaning of 



^ Of course, there are still some dark points requiring to be 
cleared up. Thus, the true meaning of the names of the god ?J'ifi<'iQ 
or of the river bp'nn has not yet been settled with certainty. As to 
the name of the goddess n'n'tn^9, we must insist upon its non-Semitic 
origin (see the German edition of George Smithes Chaldean Genesis, p. 273. 
276 f.). li-tar is a compound like Nctm-tar and aS-tar; see W, A, I, v. 20, 
17 a. b, where the sign ^Z is to be changed into tar. It is clearly a 
gloss showing that the Assyrian ctitartvm (the name of the fastening 
of a door) is borrowed from the non-Semitic aJf ^'power" or "strength" 
and ta/r '^ fix". The only obscure point in the name of Utar is 
the first syllable. The meaning "light" (4ru)j which George Smith 
assigned to it, rests on an erroneous reading. The word Utar had 
probably a rather general meaning such as "fate-deciding." This is, 
at least, suggested by the ideograms of two inferior deities, one ele- 
ment of which is il-tor (see Delitzsch, Astyrische Lesegtuckes 2nd edi- 
tion, p. 46, 1. 51; p. 47, 1. 53). The non-Semitic name IStar passed 
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the names of kings like Tl'nn"*10l$ (Assyr. Aiur-df^-iddin, 
"Asur has given a brother") and Ifrm b-^IS (Babyl. AveU 
Marduk, "Man or servant of Merodach"). We have learnt 
that the god Nergal (^5"??, N&rgal), whom the men of Cuth 
made (see 2 Kings xvii. 30), is the deity represented by the 
colossal lions ^t the entrance of the royal palaces, and that 
his non-Semitic name, Ne-urvrgal, characterizes hitn as the 
governor of the "great city," or the empire of death. ^ We 
have further been taught that the true meaning of bl3, 
BcMlu is not "confusion," as explained in Gen. xi. 9, but 
"gate of God"; and we can now prove that nbis (Gen. x. 11), 
the sister city of Nineveh and the Assyrian Katfiu, is "the 
strong, firm city," derived from the same root as Heb. nbs 
(see Job v. 26 and xxx. 2).* Finally, the proper meaning 
of official names, as 'jri'^ri, is now plainly seen. The com- 
mander-in-chief of the Assyrian array, whom the books of 
Kings call tartdn, is the Assyrian turtdnu — a genuine Se- 
mitic word, derived from ttlrtu^ a by-form of tSrtUj which is 
the common Assyrian word for law or commandment (comp. 
Heb. rrnhn?). Turtdnu thus answers exactly to the Hebrew 
term pJ^HC Heb. nns, the official name of the Chaldean 



into the Assjrrian languAg^e as litdrtu, which, at the same time, became 
a general name of any female deity, and was finally applied to any 
female being, especially to the IjpadUtu, nsnp^. The Hebrew n*;|htt39 
in *iMbC r)i'nm39 (Dent rii. 13; xxriii. 4. 16. 51) was even used of the 
females of the flock of sheep and goats; compare Dent. rii. 13, where 
'S is clearly a synonym of ^^6^ which, again, is a synonym of DTTi, 
"womb", Ex. xiii 12. 

^ See the German edition of George Smith's Chaldean Genesis, 
p. 276 f. 

' For similar names like Pwrdtti, n'nti, "Enphrates," K4t», n^iS, 
nnW, "Cuth," Nimua, ma-^S, "Nineveh" see our book entitled Wo lag 
ddlt Paradiesl p. 169 f. 217 £. 260. 
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prefects ) who were« at the same time military governors, is 
the Babylonian pa^dtu or pi^u, originally a portioned-off 
district or province (derived from Assyrian pa(j,ii, ''to shut, 
to enclose"), afterwards the governor {bil pa^tt) himself. 
The ngtfin (Is. XXX vi. 2; 2 Kings xviii. 17), who com- 
manded the Assyrian army dispatched by Sennacherib 
against Hezekiah of Judah, is not the chief butler, an offi- 
cial little fitted to command a military expedition; he is the 
Assyrian rah-idie or rabidk, the "chief of the officers," the 
colonel. The Hebrew WXO has long been compared with 
the Assyrian iakmtti, Ut. "the appointed" and especially 
"the vicegerents." The Assyrian iaknu is a synonym of 
icUaf (IsMi), "governor." The softening of the *{ to A is pro- 
bably due to the influence of the lingual. Further, the 
Hebrew "IMt? is the "scribe," Assyr. tupiarru (for t, not d, 
see our Aasyriscke Lesestitoke, p. 60, 1. 38). This meaning 
suits admirably in the passage Nah. iii. 17 and gives^ at 
least a satisfactory sense in Jer. li. 27. The ^DSt3, who 
shall be appointed against Babylon, is the scribe who 
registers the different objects of the booty after the cfqM^ure 
of the city. 

I conclude this list^ by a few remarks on the etymo- 
logy of 3ita. Several attempts have been made to explain 
this name of the 3i"0 or "Magi," its true etymology being 
expected to throw light on the origin of the magic arts and 
the nationality of the old Medians, one of whose tribes is 
called MotYot by Herodotus. Some scholars have tried to 
explain the name by an Aryan etymology, while others 



^ The meaning and etymology of the difficult word nxbxa (Dan, i. 
11. 16) have been for the first time satisfactorily explained in Libri 
Danielis, Ezrae et Nehemiae ed. S. Baer (Lipinae 1882), p. xi. 
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maintain its Semitic origin.^ It is difBcult to conceive how 
the true origin of that name could have remained so long 
undiscovered. The passage (Jer. xxxix. 3) which describes 
the ata-in entering Jerusalem together with the other dig- 
nitaries of Nebuchadnezzar, a^d the well-known fact that 
Babylonia is the home of magic arts, point alike to the 
Babylonian origin of the name. Nor are the cuneiform in- 
scriptions deficient in evidence of such origin. The Assyrian 
md^u is a synonym of oMpu, "sorcerer,"^ and a text of 
Asurbanipal's published by George Smith' mentions the 
interpretation of dream-visions as the particular business of 
the mdhe- The Sumerian form of the word is magha, which 
has passed into Babylonian in the form mdfyu, ''the right 
reverend," a name respectfully applied to the Magi by the 
credulity of the people. This et3rmology, if accepted, furnishes 
a remarkable proof that the Hebrew 3i in 3ita had the ad- 
spirated prononciation. 

Passing over a host ot successful interpretations of 
similar names, we may here be permitted to make a few 
remarks on the Hebrew names of the months, which the 
Jews borrowed from the Babylonians during the time of 
their exile. It is indeed fortuntfte that the Semitic origin 
of the names fO"^?, "^J^, Ac., which the Jews have kept to 

1 Compare Schrader, Die KeUinschriflen und dcu AUe Testament^ 
2nd edition (1883), p. 417 — 421. Schrader's explanation of the word 
y^ bj the Babylonian Mnljpu, Smgu ^Svise" (p?a9) has linguistic grounds 
against it. 

« Comp. W. A, I, ii. 32, 19 with 51, 49, and v. 23, 46. According 
to these passages md^^^tMi is a synonym of SS-SS-pu^ fSiSpdJ and dSipu 
(S)tS{|(). Observe further the passage W. A. I, ii. 31 No. 5 col. ii, 
where the name of md^S is placed next to the ideog^rams of the sor- 
cerers and the priests. 

' History of Asurbanipal, p. 128, 95. 
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the present time, is now established, and that the far-fetched 
etymologies from the Sanskrit and the Persian may at last 
be dispensed with. It is, however, equally wrong to explain 
these Semitic names by the Hebrew or even by the Arabic 
language, and to do so partly in a manner which defies all 
principles of sound etymology. Thus, 'jO'^S is explained as 
the "budding month," and compared with Heb. 75, "bud, 
flower." It appears that Hebrew lexicography in its present 
state has not yet recognized the absolute necessity of ex- 
plaining Babylonian words according to the spirit, and by 
the laws of formation and the vocabulary, of the Babylonian 
language. Thus 'JO*'? (in Babylonian Nisdnu), the name of 
the first month, means imdoubtedly "start, beginning" (from 
nm*=Heb. 3?03), which is also the meaning of ''"itDri (in 
Babylonian TiMtu), the first month of the second half of the 
year, ^i^ (Bab. Aim, Aru) signifies the bright month, while 
111$ (Bab. -4c?ctorw= February — March) is the dull, gloomy 
month ^, the time from February till March being particu- 
larly rainy in Babylonia. The rainy season commences in 
natD (December — January), the month of rain-showers ac- 
cording to Sennacherib's graphic description*, for Babylonian 



^ The small fragment of a vocabulary which is one of the few 
Assyrian relics preserved at Zurich is of great importance to the mean- 
ing of the word addru. According to this tablet the word is used of 
the darkening of the moon by clouds as well as of a solar eclipse. 
The corresponding non-Semitic word is kan (see AssyrUche LeseH/ucke^ 
2nd edition, p. 58, 1. 21. 22), meaning also "cloud" (nrpitu)-^ the 
Sumerian people called the month of Kislev Hi kankana as the 
**cloudy" month. 

* See Sennach. iv. 75 fF. Sennach. Const. 42 f. Sennacherib is 
deterred from the pursuit of the Elamite king Kudur-Nachundu by the 
"fury" (raggu) of the torrents coming down from the Elamite moun- 
tains, in the month of Tebet 
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Tebetu means the ''sinking in water" (from /»6u=Heb. THIS). 
The devastation of nature occasioned by the incessant rains 
(zunnS ia zunne) and inimdations of the month of Tebet 
culminates in the month of Id^tn, Sdbatu, where the Airy of 
the weather reaches its highest pitch. This circumstance 
justifies the name Sabafu, by which the month is characte- 
rized as the ''destroying" one.^ In like manner are almost 
all the other names most satisfactorily explained by the 
language of the people who first framed them.* 

The three Babylonian local names compounded with 
bp, "hill"— namely, a-^a* bn (Ezek. iii. 15), K«nn bp, and 
'^^^ ^P) (Ezra ii. 69; Neh. vii. 61) — are remarkable in- 
stances of the danger attending the rash explanation of such 
Babylonian names by Hebrew. It would be easy to prove 
that those words cannot mean in Babylonian corn-hill, for- 
est-hill, and salt-hill. The Babyl. tD^n never means "forest"; 



^ For the Assyrian stem Sdbdfu see p. 46. According to his an- 
nals (7F. A, I, iii. 15, col. i. 14), Esarhaddon received the intelli- 
gence of the murder of his father Sennacherib in the month of Shebat, 
while he was stationed in the vicinity of Melitene. It is expressly 
mentioned that his haisty return to Nineveh was not stopped by the 
"fury of the storm." 

^ The months of *}1\ Dnni | (Bab. ara^ 9dtima, "the eighth month'') 
and of T!irn (Bab. Dt^4bm, "the month of the god Tammuz") need no 
further commentary. The third month, Stvdmt ('{'it)), is explained 
W, A. J. ii. 32 as the appointed time (from gdmu, D10). According 
to the cylinder-inscription of king Sargon (see Lyon, KaUchrift' 
teste Sargone, Leipzig 1888, p. 9, 1. 58) it is the season , appointed 
by divine authority for the making of bricks and the laying of the 
foundation of houses and cities, its heat being particiilaiTly favourable 
to this kind of work. The meaning of SM is less evident. It may, 
however, be conjectured, that it is the Assyr. dim, "hostile," an appel- 
lation fully justified by the excessive heat of this month. 
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in the numberless passages where it occurs it has invariably 
tiie meaning of "mountain-ridge." The translation "forest- 
hill," current in most Assyriological publications, is founded 
on a wrong etymology.^ 

These illustrations, which could be easily multiplied, 
must suffice for the present. Important as they are, they 
are nevertheless of a more subordinate character. For in all 
these respects Assyriology does only the same service to 
the Old Testament as Egyptology has done for Egyptian 
proper names, though the latter are far inferior in number. 
The importance of Assyriology to Hebrew lexicography is 
of a far more solid and comprehensive character. 



* It cannot be denied that the Heb. ttJ*ih means "forest". Both 
meanings, "forest" and '^oontain-ridge," may, however, easily b^ de- 
rived from the stem o*in as explained in W, A, 1. v. 18. Even 
in some passages of the Old Testament the meaning "mountain- 
ridge" is far preferable to that of "forest" Comp. 1 Sam. xxiii. 14 
with verse 15, where ^n2l and M^^h^ exchange places, and especially 
V. 19, where m*n:£a are mentioned as being nU3"iha. The most in- 
structive passage, however, is 2 Chron. xxvii. 4. The Authoriaed Ver- 
sion translates: "Moreover he built cities in the mountains of Judah, 
and in the forests he built castles and towers," but the proper site of 
castles and towers, which are built for the defence of the country, is 
not the forest, but the top of the mountain, whence the approach of 
the enemy can be espied. 



Delitzsch, Hebre\¥ and Assyrian. 



ni. 

There may be a diversity of opinion about the exact 
position which the old language of Babylonia and Assyria 
occupies among the Semitic sister tongues, but this much is 
certain, that it is more closely allied to the so-called North 
Semitic or the Canaanitic and Aramaic dialects than to the 
South Semitic or the Arabic and Ethiopian languages. It 
is true that Assyrian exhibits in some respects — as in the 
sibilants, the careless treatment of the gutturals fc(, T\, n, 
and V, and some other striking points of agreement in 
grammar as well as vocabulary* — a great family likeness 
to its , Ethiopian sister, but these points of similarity are 
either remnants of that time when the great Semitic idiom 
had not yet split into dialects or linguistic phenomena due 
to similar causes. It would certainly be rash to build upon 
them the hypothesis of a closer affinity between the two 
languages, which is amply disproved by the want in Assy- 
rian of the inner plural formation and the peculiar vocabu- 
lary of Ethiopic. It is an imdisputed fact, on the other 
hand, that the Assyrian language bears a strong resemblance 
to Hebrew. The sibilants are the same in both languages. 



* Comp. for instance ilftJf'I, Assyr. kiSddu, **neck"; ■$&.♦!, 
Assyr. ialdfpu, "to perish"; ^il, Assyr. m^u^ "praepoUere." 
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Compare Assyrian Mru, "ox," and fobit, "gazelle," with 
Hebrew Sor and ^eMa, and contrast these words with Arabic 
iaur, :^aM, and Aramaic taurd, (ahyd. Turning to grammar, 
we find in Assyrian, as in Hebrew, andku, "V ("^DbiJ), the 
conjunctions Di< and "^b^fe^, and the adverbial formations in 
D, as annama, "in vain," Heb. D3t1; piUma, "suddenly," 
Heb. Dfc^nD; muSdma, "by night," compare Heb. Otti"', "by 
day."^ The use of the tenses is likewise analogous. Heb. 
bbp% with preceding O, Ti{, and D";p, is used in the same 
aoristic sense as in Assyrian, and the Nifal is the passive 
voice in Hebrew as its corresponding form is in Assyrian. 
The resemblance is, however, actually overwhelming when 
we come to compare the vocabulary of the two languages. 
Leaving aside such words as "^r)©?, "one," Ass3rrian iSten, 
in the known numeral for "eleven,"^ which were partly 
borrowed by the Jews during the Babylonian exile, I pro- 
pose to include in the following list only words which form 
part, as it were, of the original stock-in-trade of the lan- 
guage: such are ilu, "God"; dibu or dbu, "enemy"; cUpu, 
"ox"; amiatu, "eve, yesterday"; asdpu, "to gather"; eribu, 
"locust"; ardru, "to curse"; ere^u, "to betroth" {erUu, 
"bridegroom"; e^'eStu, "bride"); Upatu, "quiver"; vihiru, 
"to cause to prosper"; iUmoM, timdM, "yesterday"; bdmdts, 
"high places"; dddu, "the beloved"; dudu, "basket"; daltu. 



^ These AssTiian adverbs ending in ma decide for ever the 
question as to the origin of the Heb. o-r" in d'ai% dp'»'l, &c. For the 
former explanations comp. ^tade, LeArbttch der hehrdischen GrammaHky 
p. 175. 

* *ii233?-np|'235 occurs eighteen times in the Old Testament, viz., 
eleven times in the exilic or post-exilic books, and six times in Exodus 
and Numbers in passages forming part of the so-called "Codex of tha 
Priests"; the sole remaining instance being in Deut. i. 8. 

2* 
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"door"; eru, "to be pregnant*'; Jiarddu, "to tremble"; hu- 
rd^u, "gold"; pJifap^y "to encircle" (comp. n^fitjhtD); ydwru^ 
yaruj "river"; ya^dru, "to form"; kalutUj syn. unutUj "ves- 
sel"; bit ki'U,^ "prison" (Heb. Kbs n^^a); kiru, "cistern"; 
kirStUj "banquet"; kaSdpu, Piel, "to bewitch"; Utu (t. e. HUb), 
"to keep", e. ff, clothes (comp. Heb. nHljblQ, "wardrobe"); 
mekaltu {W. A. I. ii. 38, 19), "brook" (comp-'brtt, 2 Sam. xvii. 
20); maru, "to be fat"; nidbu^ nmdabii^ "freewill oflfering"; 
ninu^ "progeny"; nasiku, "prince"; n&iidu^ "shepherd"; 
stiffiilatu, "property"; sapddu, "to mourn"; sardrUy "to be 
refractory"; dduj "time" (Heb. Ti^); Sruy "city"; SrpitUy 
"cloud" (comp. D'^fi'^'lT); pdnu, "face"; ^bu, "waggon"; 
iakiaduj "crown of the head"; fiirbu, "middle"; rapu, "to 
heal"; hCdhi^ "Hades" (Heb. biKtD); $arru^ "prince"; ^ardjniy 
"to bum"; io^Zw, "to roar"; Mru^ "flesh"; ioM/w, "to lead 
captive"; ^aldpu, "to draw," e,ff., the sword; iapdtUj "to 
judge"; hirhi, "root, offshoot"; t&ruj "to turn." Were I to 
aim at anything like completeness, this list would be found 
to comprise almost every single root in Hebrew, and to in- 
clude even peculiar Hebrew phrases, such as IjJTO bjDtJ, in 
Assyrian fapdlu taihirti^ "to invent a lie"; TJ t^TC^, in Assy- 
rian mvUu hdtd^ "to fill the hand of one," 2. e,j to invest one 
with an office. As has been recently shown by Franz De- 
litzsch, the words of the sacerdotal benediction (Num. vi. 26) 
"The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee and give thee 
peace," receive a new significance from the common Assyrian 
phrase "to lift up one's face, one's eyes to any one," L e,y 
to bestow one's love upon any one.* 

Of course, though intimately connected, Assyrian and 



1 W. A. I. i. 27 No. 2, 36. 

' See ZeiUchrifl fur Jcirchl. Wis9, «. Lehen, Leipzig 1882, p. 125. 
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Hebrew are by no means identical. Assyrian has, like 
Hebrew, peculiarities of its own, due chiefly to the fact 
that it became a literary language at an earlier period 
than any of its Semitic sister tongues (about 3000 b. c). 
We refer here especially to the want of the article and 
to the rare use of the prepositions 3 and b, ba and la, 
which in Assyrian is restricted to the combinations baiu 
and lapdnL On the other hand, Hebrew must have 
undergone some changes before it was fixed in literature. 
All these peculiarities, however, do not loosen the ties of 
intimate relationship by which it is bound to its Hebrew 
sister. 

Nor is it difficult to see the reason of such intimate 
relationship. The striking similarity, both in grammar and 
vocabulary, which the Assyrian and Babylonian language 
bears to Hebrew is a natural consequence of the fact that 
the Babylonian and Hebrew peoples at one time dwelt 
together in long continued and close intercourse. The sub- 
sequent emigration of the latter to Palestine was not calcu- 
lated to exert an alienating influence on their language, as 
the original inhabitants of that country spoke a tongue not 
entirely foreign, and the external conditions of Ufe were 
very nearly the same in Palestine as in dieir original home. 
All these circumstances prove that Assyriology is destined 
to play a most important part in the history of Hebrew 
lexicography. 



^ 



IV. 

Before considering the various advantages resulting to 
the understanding of the Old Testament from this intimate 
relationship between Assyrian and Hebrew it may be appro- 
priate to mention here an accidental merit of Assyriology 
which, though secondary, is of very high value. The pos-. 
session of literary documents dating from periods of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian empire the most varjdng in time 
is certainly no small privilege of Assyriology. By the help of 
these authentic documents the origin of many hitherto doubtful 
Hebrew words has been explained, and a wholesome check 
has been put on the pernicious practice of forcing foreign 
etymologies upon genuine Semitic words. I am referring 
here to those Hebrew words concerning which great imcer- 
tainty exists whether they are Semitic or borrowed from the 
Persian or Greek. Thus nn^Ja, "fortress or castle," applied 
to the castle of Susa in the book of Esther, is explained 
in the ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary by the Persian 
bdruj "wall or fortress," and the Greek ^apt?. Now birtUj 
"castle," is often to be met with in the inscriptions of 
Shalmaneser H (860 — 824 b. c), as in the black obelisk, 
1. 34, and occurs abouf twenty times in the annals of Ti- 
glath-pileser H, Sargon, and Sennacherib. It is, moreover, 
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mentioned in the dictionaries of the royal library of Nine- 
veh as a synonym of fyd^u, "fortification," or "fortified place, 
fortress." Compare rab birti and rob fialfu, both meaning 
"governor of a fortress." The Semitic origin of the word 
is, therefore, no longer doubtful.^ Again, riia^t, "letter," in 
the post-exilic books, the usual term applied to official cor- 
respondence or decrees issued by the king, is not derived 
from the Persian engaridenj "to write." It is a Semitic 
word, as is proved by the Assyrian igirtUj the name 
given to an official letter addressed by an Assyrian officer 
stationed in the city of Erech to "the king, his lord," 
probably king Esarhaddon.^ We meet with the word also 
elsewhere, as in the lists of synonyms, where HpirtUj 
"missive," is mentioned as a synonym of igirtu (see 
W. A. I. V. 32, 5—7). There id little doubt that tiiese 
and similar words are of a late date in Hebrew, but 



^ As a Babylonian y^ord, hirtu demands of course a Babylonian 
etymology. It would, therefore, be wrong to connect the word with a 
root 'nis. The Babylonian and Assyrian hirtu, which passed into Hebrew 
under the form n^*f2l, must be referred to the common Ass3rrian root 
hcMr& **to bind' (a synonym of rcikdau), from which hiHtu "bond" or 
**fetter8" is derived. Birtu denotes a strong fortification and is espe- 
cially applied to a castle. Compare the passage Khors. 139: Zliarkis 
Urtam "I caused a fortress to be built," where uSarleis literally 
means "I caused to be joined together." The Hebrew 6*^53*^. "mounds 
of earth" or "hills," from 03*1 **to bind," has an exact equivalent in 
the Assyrian bifiUu "hills," from bar4 "to bind." Sddd u bir4H "moun- 
tain and hills" is a phrase of frequent occurrence in the inscriptions, 
see Sennach. Rass. 87. The Assyrian ^alfu, "stronghold," a synonym 
of birtu, and the Hebrew ^^lin, "armed" and fi'^xbn, "loins" are de- 
rived from the root yhn **to be strong", which in both dialects is 
distinct from the root yhn, Assyr. iald4u, **to pluck out." 

* See W. A. I, iv. 54 No. 2. 



/ 
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we need not therefore have recourse to Persian or Greek 
etymologies. Words that occur on the tablets of Asurbani- 
pal's royal library are exempt fix)m the charge of such 
origin*^ 

As to some other Hebrew words, their foreign origin 
is disproved by their mere occurrence in Assyrian. It is 
scarcely credible that the ninth edition of Gesenius's dictio- 
nary still doubts the Semitic origin of •»?»;, "ship," and ad- 



^ The light we gain in this respect from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions is not confined to Hebrew; it extends to Semitic lexicography in 
generaL A considerable number of Targnmic and Taknudic words, 
which Levy derives from the Greek in his dictionaries, occur in the 
Assyrian and Babylonian language, some in the very oldest documents. 
«iia«, "city gate"; «an&«, "north wind"; «fin, "board, plank"; KTa-^O 
or Ka»'»D, "sign," ©"^"^K, "overseeer" or "watchman," which have been 
too rashly explained by the Greek ip.^oXif], o&£vo<, SaTceSov, 9i]p.a and 
OT](jLetov, oupoc, have their ancient Assyrian equivalents in aMU^ igtdnu, 
dappUf sim6ii, timdnu and urdsu (for the latter word see Asum. ii. 90. 
100). The Aramaic lafid, "carrot," which, in spite of its genuine 
Semitic type (from fifii, **to wind"), has been derived from the Greek 
^dmji, occurs in the form l(ipU in a small Babylonian tablet containing 
about seventy names of plants, which the Babylonian king Marduk- 
haUiddina ordered to be set in certain sections of his garden (gcmndti). 
Among the plants there enumerated we find also such names 9s huklu, 
yarljpdnu, Vegetables," Jcvruk'kcMii'iwm, i, e., Jf^ljpdnitu (from an Assyrian 
stem pypi synonymous with sahdru and lapdiu, "to wind" comp. the 
well-known 'J'i'^p'^p in the book of Jonah), Uidn kalbu, (comp. Arabic 

VmaJLCK ^LmJ)^ and ^»^^:^ (n5!||SB). Even words the foreign ety- 
mology of which seemed to be tolerably certain have vindicated their 

Semitic character. Thus the Aramaic ')i^'^K, Pe99|^ "chamber," which 

is generally compared to the Persian ender4n, is proved to be Semitic 
by the Alssyrian idrdnu, "dark chamber" or **room," derived from *I*1K, 
"to be dark"; comp. Addaru, "the dark month," in chapter ii. 
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mits the possibility of an Egyptian etymology. All doubt 
is removed by the Assyrian umiiu^ pi. unoUd^ '^utensil, vessel/' 
a synonym of hJu^ halAJta^ Hebrew ''bs, "vessel," also '*boat," 
as in Is. xviii. 2. If we except the geographical names 
and the proper names, including the title Pharaoh, there is 
hardly a single word of certain Egyptian origin to be found 
in the vocabulary of the old Hebrew language.^ The word 
of which the Egyptian origin seemed to be most certain is 
the well-known tl^IJ^ in Gen. xli. 43, of which there are 
about ten different explanations from the old Egyptian and 
Coptic languages, the most plausible of them being Ben- 
fey's a'boT'kj "fall down." It ought not to be forgotten, 
however, that this word, called out before Joseph riding in 
the royal chariot and adorned with all the insignia of a 
grand vizier, might just as well be his title, as is, indeed, 
the opinion of many ancient and modem translators, who 
render it, like Luther in the last edition of his version (is- 
sued 1545), '^Lcmdesvater*^ (pater tenerrinmsj *]1, patriae j in 



^ Even "nk*^, "river" or "channel," which is commonly regarded 
as an Egyptian word and explained by the Egyptian our "Nile," is un- 
doubtedly a genuine Hebrew word. This opinion is supported by the 
passage Job xxviii. 10, where Q'^'nk'^ means "fountains in the rocks" or, 
according to some commentators, "subterraneous passages hewn out in 
the rocks.** See also my remarks in Faradies, p. 312. The Assyrian 
form of the word, 9/a'4rS "streams," occurs in an inscription of Raman- 
nirari I (c. 1320 B. C). Another derivative of the same root 'nK'* or 
^1, which I believe means "to send," may be seen in the large in- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar (col. vi. 46), where the vast ocean 
ti^dmtu gcdlatu, is called ya-a/r-ri, i, e,, ydri marti "the bitter stream" 
on account of its salt-water. The Hebrew name of the Nile, *ifc<'j (As- 
syr. Taru'*u^), is probably an adaptation of the Egyptian word to the 
good Semitic name for "stream," ya^4ar%, ydruy *\H\ 
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the Enarrationes), Luther comments on the word as fol- 
lows: "As for the meaning of abrechj we will let the 
grumblers search till doomsday. Let us meanwhile understand 
it as w^ have rendered it in German/' ^ We will not grumble 
about this word nor try to increase the number of hypo- 
theses, but no one can expect us to break our Assyrian 
tablets and shut *our eyes intentionally against the light. It 
is a fact which, in spite of Schrader (Keilinschriften und 
das AUe Testament^ p. 152), cannot be disputed, that 
abaraUm is the Assyrian name of the grand vizier, that 
high official who holds also the office of eponym, and, 
together with the tartan^ is the highest dignitary of the 
empire — higher in rank than the iafa^, or head of all pro- 
vincial governors. His ideographic form characterizes him 
as "the friend of the king." The reading of his well known 
ideogram, which is composed of the two signs U and um^ 
as abarakku is confirmed by the tablet Sm. 61, where, among 
a number of charming Sumerian and Assyrian proverbs, we 
read: Naddnu $a $arri tubbu Sa M^j "The liberality of the 
king ensures the liberality of the magnate''; and Naddnu 
ia $arri dummuku Sa abaraUd (in Sumerian 8ima IvgaldkU 
iaga Sedkii), "The liberality of the king ensures the bene- 
volence of the abarakku j" an exact equivalent of the Eng- 
lish proverb "Like master like man." Also the feminine 
cdforakkatu is applied to goddesses as the highest adminis- 
trators of the sanctuary.* As has already been seen by 
others, the original meaning of the Babylonian abarakku is 
"father of the king," analogous with the Turkish title ata- 



^ "Wcu Ahrech heisse, lassen wir die Zanker tuchen his an den 
jiktggten Tag; woUens dieweil verHehen, wie es gedewUchi ist" 
* Compare, for instance, W, A, J, iv. 63, 15. 
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bek, ^'father-prince/' and 8eoTepo<; TratTQp, according to the 
Septuagint a name given to Haman as grand vizier of 
Artaxerxes.^ 



* Those who object to this explanation of T^'iSK on the ground 
that a Babylonian word is not likely to occur in the history of Joseph 
may be reminded of d'^ttO'^n, a word common both to the Egyptian 
episodes in Genesis and Exodus and to the book of Daniel (i. 20 and 
ii. 2). 



V. 

We now proceed to consider the immediate advantages 
resulting to the understanding of the Old Testament from 
the close affinity between Assyrian and Hebrew. 

Most of the so-called aicaS XsYOfieva and such words 
as chance to occur rarely in the Old Testament have pre- 
sented special difficulties to commentators. Thanks to the 
enormous extent and great variety of the monumental lite- 
rature of Assyria these difficulties are considerably dimini- 
shed. The Assyrian texts often furnish us with plentiful 
illustrations of these difficult words, and sometimes support 
textual readings which some commentators in their per- 
plexity had tried to emendate. Thus, to quote a few in- 
stances, various explanations have been proposed for the 
expression aiirnnafc^ in Ezek. xxi. 20 (verse 15 of the 
Authorized Version): "I have set the point of the sword 
against all their gates.'' The translation ''point of the 
sword" is merely guessed from the context. Hardly more 
successful is the rendering, based on the Arabic ^o«y "threat 

of the sword" or "threatening sword." Smend, the latest 
expositor of Ezekiel's prophecies, following Abul-Walld, 
translates "fulgor of the sword." ^ The context requires 

^ Smend, Der Prophet JEzecUel (Leipzig 1880), p. 141. 
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some such rendering as "slaughter," which is actually the 
translation to be found in the Septuagint (acpayia ^o[j.cpa(ac) 
and in the Targumim. The question whether this translation 
is due to a mere guess or based on the textual emen- 
dation anJrnnM is here immaterial. That both versions 
have hit the true sense is proved by the Assyrian abdhu, 
a synonym of fabdhu, "to slaughter/' fix)m which ndbaliUj 
"rack," a synonym of maJJMfu (from ijid^, "to flay"), is 
derived.^ 

One of the many Assyrian names for "trap" or "snare" 
is saddu. We meet with the word in the bilingual text 
JF, A, L iv. 26 No. 2, where we read: §addu ina pat kUti 
riiUj Utu hiparruriu (or saparu) Sa ana tdmtim tarpu, itdni 
ia menu ul us^u^ i, e. "a trap placed at the edge of the 
forest, a ned spread out over the sea, a net which allows 
no fish to escape." The meaning "trap" is secured not 
only by the context, but also by the non-Semitic equivalent 
gul'Sar, L e,, "evil sling." I mention this word^ because it 
appears to me of great importance to a right understanding 
of the passage Jud. ii. 3: "and they (the peoples) shall be 
unto you D*''nsb, and their gods shall be a snare (tDjpitib) 
imto you." It is beyond our comprehension how the ninth 
edition of Gesenius's dictionary can approve of Bachmann's 
translation: "they shall be unto you as "sides," i. e., "neigh- 
bours pressing on all sides." The Authorized Version, evi- 
dently guided by passages like Num. xxxiii. 55, translates: 



» See W. A. I. ii. 23, 9. 

' Compare also Sarg. Gyl. 57, where the moongod is called 
muidklim ^addS, i, e., he who reveals by his shining light the snares 
placed by the demons in the dark recesses of the earth to the de- 
struction of men. See, for instance, W, A. J. iv. 16 No. 2. 
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*'they shall be as thorns in your sides/' The words "o^ 
thorns,''^ which are printed in italics, prove that the trans- 
lators felt the difficulty of the expression and tried to 
remove it. There can be no doubt, that Q*»^S is the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Ass)rrian ^addui D'l^S means, therefore, 
"traps," as is already indicated by the paraUelismus mem- 
brorum, and the passage is to be translated: "they shall 
be unto you as traps, and their gods shall be a snare 
unto you."^ 

Passing over other instances like the verb SIT Job vi. 
17, whose meaning "to biun" or "to scorch" is based on 
the wrongly assiuned connexion with SIS and Cjlte, or HDH 
Deut. xxxiii. 3, which Assyrian proves to be a synonym 
of fc^tea^, I conclude this series of illustrations by a few 
remarks 'on the Hebrew nouns ItDi^ and mtJtfi. These 

words are generally combined with the S)rriac yif), **to pour 

out" or "to shed." In accordance with this etjrmology, itix 
D^'brisn Num. xxi. 15 is translated "the stream of the brooks." 

• t: - 

This meaning, though appropriate in the passage just quoted, 
cannot be applied to passages like Deut. iii. 17. iv. 49 
(7T50Bn n^tpl$). The ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary 
translates in Num. xxi. 15 "the pouring forth of the 
brooks" (Urgiessung der Bdche), but adopts the reaso- 
nable rendering "under the slope of the Pisga" in the 
passages of Deuteronomy. The Assyrian Udu, Plur. Udati, 



^ Like the Heb. ^3, the Assyr. ^addu, means also '^side," for in- 
stance, the back of a chair is called foddu. The stem is ^TSL, ^^to en- 
circle" or "to surround," from which both meanings, "side" as well 
as "snare," may easily be derived. 

* Observe how closely the two words follow each other in the 
passage Deut. xxxiii. 3. 
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"base" of anything, shows that "slope" or "foot of the 
mountain" is the proper meaning of miD^- ^^^ is used 
of the foundation of a house, of the base of a throne and 
the lower part of the sky; compare, for instance, the hymn 
W. A, L iv. 20 No. 2, where the rising sun is adressed: 

V 

Sama^ ina Uid Mmi tappufia, L e, "Oh Samas, thou hast 
come forth from the horizon of the heavens." 



VI. 

The names of animals, plants, and precious stones, 
which constitute a separate class of words among the SitaS 
XsYOfASva and words of rare occurrence in the Old Testa- 
ment, may be conveniently discussed in a special chapter. 
An invaluable aid is here afforded by the extensive lists of 
names of animals, plants, and precious stones, which the 
industry of the Assyrian scribes has bequeathed to us. We 
feel persuaded that these lists, when completed by future 
discoveries, will one day prove a rich mine of Semitic 
lexicography, in as much as the synonymous words which 
they contain and the ideograms or Sumerian symbols which 
they explain embody valuable suggestions as to the true 
meaning of these obscure words. The ideograms by which 
these names are designated usually express the characte- 
ristics of the respective animals or objects which they re- 
present. Thus it is easy to see that the bird kililu (kulili), 
which is characterized by its ideogram as one riding on the 
trees, must be the woodpecker. Again, such designations 
as "bird of the night," "queen of the river side," "golden 
bird," "star-eyed bird," "bird of the thombush," "bird of 
the caves," "long-leg," "smasher of bones," which we gather 
from their respective ideograms, greatly aid us in identifying 
the animals in question. Some of the unclean birds specified 
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in Levit. id. are also included in these lists. Thus n&3(fi, 
verse 19, occurs in the form anpaiu (W, A. I. v. 27, 38 d), 
and means, according to its ideogram, "the bird of the 
light" {is^r nuri). If we may venture to identify the ideo- 
gram of this bird with that occurring ^. A, L i. 28 , 24 a. 
Asum. iii. 49, the anpatu was hunted by the Assyrian 
kings on the right bank of the Euphrates near Karkemish. 
Asumazirpal boasts of having captured with his own hand 
twenty of these birds. ^ 

It has been long supposed that the bird tfS^ mentioned 
in Pss. cii. 7 as dwelling on ruins, is a species of owls. 
The Assyrian lists of birds confirm this supposition. Kasusu 
is there given as a synonym of the non- Semitic svrdu^ 
"bird of the night," which is borrowed from the Accadian 
{}F. A. L ii. 37, 15. 64 b. c).* It is worthy of note that 
Onkelos translates 0*13 (Lev. xi. 17. Deut. xiv. 16) by 
^^Tl?' which occurs in the form iadu (syn. dku)y in the 
list just quoted immediately before the explanation of 
kasusu. 

Another zoological name of very doubtful meaning on 
which Ught is now thrown by the Assyrian monuments is 
D^rifi^', occurring in the pathetic description of the future 

* The Targumim render iiB3&{ by nn''3a8< and SiaK, translations 
which are of little nse as we are unacquainted with the meaning of 
these words. I may here mention that nn'^aaK occurs W, A, J. ii. 
37, 34 c in the form ihnUu as a synonym of d4du, not of cmpatu. Un- 
fortunately the ideogram is not perfectly preserved. 

^ The ninth edition of Gesenius^s dictionary combines bl'S with 
0*^5, ^^bag^*, and mentions the obsolete explanation ofBochart, accord- 
ing to which bis is the pelecan, as the bird which has a bag attached 
to its head. I am of opinion that Did is a form like W\, 

^ The meaning of DK^, which falls under the same category, has 
been already discussed on p. 6. 

Delitzich, Hebrew and AMyrian. 3 
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desolatioii of Babylon in Isaiah xiii. 21. The translation 
of the Authorized Version, which vaguely renders it by 
"doleful creatures," is not satisfactory. This aTca? X6Yop.evov 
is generally translated by "owls" and derived from a sup- 
posed stem nnx, "to howl." There is no equivalent in 
the kindred dialects, except in Assyrian. The Assyrian dfju 
(syn. barbaru) is, however, not a bird, but a wild quadruped 
described as sacred to the god of fire, and feared on ac- 
coimt of its haunting the farmer's courtyard to carry off 
kids. Its name dhu characterizes the animal as the evil 
one. It is most likely the jackal.^ 

Among the names of plants, of which some of these 
lists consist, one is of especial interest to us, being the 
Ass3rrian equivalent of the Hebrew nbatSH. The name fiabor 
fillatu occurs in the list W. A, L v. 32 No. 4, containing 
all the different kinds of hAim^ "reed," and of objects made 
of it. The corresponding ideogram characterizes it as $uiuj 
ziipu or pir^ Sa kdnij L e, "the stalk of the reed." ^ The 



^ Houghtons interpretation of 4^4 by "hyena" (see Transactions 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, vol. v. p. 828), which is adopted 
by Cheyne, is based on the erroneous supposition, that the ideogram 
ur-hara means "the beast (dog) stripped." We know now, that hara 
is the non-Semitic equivalent of 4^4, "evil" or "hostile" (see JF, A. L 
iy. 10, 27 — 28b, where bora (sic!) idbdxu is translated by Ubhuki 
a-^-u; the following words are to be read: cma oMht Ul4r). The 
jackal is written w-ha/ra, i. e., the evil dog, just as the lion is written 
ur-ma^a, ». e., the big dog. 

' The ideogram HS-du (or ru) occurs both with the determinatives 
of wood and of reed, sometimes without either (see W, A. I, iy. 7, 
56 a. Paul Haupt, ALkkadische und swmerische KeUtckrifttexte, p. 124, 
1. 16). Its invariable meaning is "that which shoots up from tibe root 
of a plant"; it is contrasted by Suriu, **root," and by hibuUu, **ear" 
(of com). Mr. Theo. G. Pinches (see Athenaeum, 2. June, 1883) 
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usual translatioiis, which waver between lily, narcissus, rose, 
and crocus (comp. 1^^^^^^, '^meadow-safiran , colcfucum 
autumncde), are mainly based on the supposed connexion of 
nbaDri with bsa, "onion," and can, therefore, no longer be 

• • • • • 

entertained. The two passages (Isaiah xxxv. 1 and Cant. ii. 1), 
where nbJtSH occurs, are to be translated, "The wilderness 

• • • 

and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the 
desert shall rejoice and sprovt like ihe reed^^ ; "I am the 
reed of Sharon and the lily of the valley." Observe espe- 
cially the passage in Isaiah, where particular stress is laid 
on the germinating (niD) of the reed. According to its 
ideogram and in full agreement wil^ this passage in Isaiah, 
the Assyr. habofillatu means pirfm Sa hAni. Though it is 
not impossible that haba^illaia, nbs^n, may be a particular 
species of reed, it is extremely improbable, the explanation 
by biMu Sa fidnS, L «., "husk (lit. garment) of the reed," 
conveying too general a sense to admit of a more definite 



erroneously supposes that I misread ^4lu for luhSu, which is men- 
tioned, together with ^abhilru and uditu, as a synonym of ^ahofillaiu in 
the text above quoted. It is not probable that any Assyriologist would 
ever mistake the sign Su ior l«b, least of all on a tablet so clearly written as 
W. A. I, Y. 32 No. 4. 1^ synonyms HSu and asiJjcpu are taken from 
TF. A. I. V. 26, 29 e. f., 27 g. h. The lines 26. 27 g. h. prove that the 
non-Semitic U-dM (or ru) is as general a term as the Assyrian pirjvu, which 
is explained by twenty-one synonyms on the tablet K. 4375, published 
in part W, A, J. ii. 23. — I may here suggest that Hht is probably 
connected with njttjittj, "lily." If this suggestion be correct, the lUy 
would derive its Hebrew name, not from the whiteness of its flower 
(comp. ttS"^!^, "white marble"), but from the stiff, reed-like appearance 
of its stalk. As to ^abh4/ru, I doubt the correctness of the opinion 
advanced by Mr. Pinches, that the word is borrowed from the Acca- 
dian, ^abdrn being a synonym of Idbl^u according to W, A, I, v. 28. 
Udittt is the feminin form of ud , the name of a special kind of aro- 
matic reed. 
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application. Besides, the general meaning ''reed" fits ad- 
mirably in the passages quoted. 

Another botanical name of high interest occurring in 
the list of plants ordered to be set by king Merodachbaladan 
(see p. 24, footnote) is ^Mwhahuhu^ the Assyrian equivalent 
of the name of the prophet p^JPSH, the more correct form 
of which would be p'^pSH (lxx 'Ap-paxoop., Ap-paxoox). 
Other instances of names of plants used as proper names 
will readily occur to every student of the Old Testament. 

Less substantial is the help to be obtained from the 
Assyrian monuments for the names of precious stones men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. Still, it is interesting to know 
that names like nB©|J (Ex. xxviii. 20; xxxix. 13; Ezek. 
xxviii. 13) and rinnfa (Esth. i. 6) occur in the Assyrian 
vocabularies and other texts in the forms dSpu (W. A, L v. 30, 
60 h) and sihru (sil^irtu? ii. 21, 9.d).^ Many of the ideo- 
grams, by which, in Assyrian, the precious stones are de- 
signated, convey too vague a sense to assist in the identifi- 
cation of the objects intended. Thus, the ideogram of hibu, 
the Assyrian equivalent of illD (Ex. xxviii. 19. xxxix. 12), 
denotes the shining or the precious - stone (abnu nasiu or 
abnu ahru) xat ISo^k^v. If we compare, however, the hymn 
published in our Assyriache Lesesiucke, 2°^ edition, p. 73 ss., 

^ As to the iTlDbnK) mentioned along with the iinuj in the pas- 
sage Exodus xxviii. 19, we submit the following explanation. Starting 
from the well known fact, that many precious stones received their 
names from the countries where they are found, it is not improbable 
that n^bnK is the stone found in the country of A^am4, which is 
often mentioned in the Babylonian and Assyrian texts as an Armenian 
people and district. This conjecture is countenanced by the circum- 
stance that Sennacherib repeatedly praises Armenia and the adjacent 
countries of Nairi as a rich mine of certain precious stones; see 
W. A, J. i. 7, No. E. 44, 72 ss. 
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where Istar, the goddess of the morning star, is described 
as "arising over the earth like a fire" and "adorned with 
hibt- stones," or if we remember that the channel of Tam- 
muz is written by the same ideogram with the determinative 
"river/' we perceive at once that hibu, istf, must be a 
stone of light colour like the topas. Thus, the usual ren- 
dering "achat" becomes rather improbable. It is a point of 
extreme interest, that the hymn JT. A. L iv. 18 No. 3 
mentions by name, as it seems, twelve precious stones of 
transcendent splendour, "enchased in gold and destined to 
adorn the shining breast of the king," the "precious stone" xat 
4$o)(73V, the Svbu or nisiitu^ being, of course, amongst them. 



vn. 

It has been already pointed out by Cheyne, in his 
excellent commentary upon the prophecies of Isaiah (Vol. ii, 
1882, p. 160 f.), that the common rendering of the Hebrew 
root bST by "to dwell'* can no longer be maintained. Owing 

to the imsatisfactory translation of *»3bSlT*', Leah's words 

» •"It* 

after being delivered of her sixth son Zebulon, in Gen. xxx. 
20, "God hath endued me with a good dowry; now will 
my husband dwell with me, because I have bom him six 
sons," do not give a good sense. Cheyne rightly remarks 
that "the word is commonly so rendered, not to suit the 
context, but in obedience to a prejudice as to the meaning 
of b'lST." The latter word is usually translated by "dwell- 
ing," and bit is thought to be a denominative verb of it. 
The ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary states that "it 
occurs in all dialects only as a denominative verb." The 
incorrectness of this statement is proved by Arabic, and 
especially by the Assyrian language. In Assyrian zabdlu is 
a very common synonym of n(M (Heb. XteS), "to lift, to 
raise, to bear," — the very meaning , as St. Guyard has 
shown ^, wanted in the passage above quoted. The trans- 
lation **Now will my husband exalt or honotcr me" not 



^ See Journal Asiaiique, aoiUsept. 1878, pp. 220 ff. 
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only suits the context, but agrees in substance with the 
rendering of the Septuagint, aiprciel \i&, ''he will pre£^ 
Hie." Light is also thrown by Assyrian on the meaning of 
b^lT itself. The original meaning of that word is not 
"dwelling" in general, but "elevated or high dwelling." It 
is, therefore, especially applied to the heavenly dwelling- 
places of the sun and the moon (see Hab. iii. 11) and to 
the high temple of God. "How suitably does Solomon, 
after alluding to Jehovah's dwelling in thick clouds, refer 
to the newly built temple as a b^lT fi^a, *a house of height' 
(1 Kings viii. 13), a house which by its elevation pointed 
men upwards to the heavenly temple!" (Cheyne.)^ 

Again, Hebrew b^^ means "banner"; but what is the 
meaning of the verb by\ (Psalm xx. 6; Cant. v. 10)? The 
modern lexicogAphers and interpreters say that b?"! is de- 
rived from the Arabic J^4>, "to cover," the banner being 
"the cover of the stick," and that the Hebrew byi is again 
a denominative verb, meaning "to erect a banner" or "to 
provide with a banner."^ Now, in the first place, it does 
not seem very probable that the banner should have been 
called in any language "cover of the flagstick." In the 
second place, the rendering of b'!\yi by "one provided with 
a banner" in Cant. v. 10, "My beloved is white and ruddy, 
conspicuous among ten thousand like a man provided with 
a banner," is most unnatural. The general import of b^5i^, 
which the Authorized Version translates well "the chiefest," 



^ The non-Semitic name of the famous temple of Bel in Babylon, 
JE-tagila, has just the same meaning as Hebr. ^il^nt Tf^2,\ comp. W, A, /. 
ii. 15, 45 c. d. 

' Fiirst's explanation, who ascribes the meaning "to shine, to 
exalt" to the Hebrew stem ba^, would be far preferable. 
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is clear, but what is the original meaning? Assyriology 
solves the riddle. In Assyrian the banner is likewise called 
diglu. We read in a hymn addressed to the sungod, "Thou 
art the light of the furthermost ends of heaven, thou art 
the banner (diglu) of the vast earth; the vast nations look 
upon thee and rejoice."^ The verb from which diglu is 
derived occurs hundreds of times in the Assjrrian texts, its 
simple meaning being "to see." The banner is, therefore, 
the object to which the eyes of the soldiers are directed — 
imdoubtedly a far better explanation than "cover of the 
flagstick." b^Di'H in Cant. v. 10 is, therefore, to be trans- 
lated, "My beloved is looked up to among ten thousand" — 
among ten thousand the eyes of every one are directed only 
to him. In the same manner the translation of the paren- 
thetic words in Psalm xx. 6, expressing i!he cheerful con- 
fidence of the believer in Jehovah's name and help, "We 
will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the name of our God we 
will set up our banners," had better be replaced by "We 
will rejoice in thy salvation, and keep our eyes directed upon 
the name of our God." The passage forcibly reminds one 
of an oracle sent to the king Esarhaddon from the goddess 
of Arbela : "Do not trust in men, direct thy eyes upon me, 
dugvldnt, i. e., look upon me, keep thy eyes directed upon 
my name."* 

Another verb that has been explained in the most 
divergent manner is IKD (see Gen. xliii. 30; Lam. v. 10), 
from which the names of the heathen priest 0^3) and of 



* W, A, J. iv. 19 No. 2. The Assyrian words are: cetbdma n4r- 
Sunu ia kippdt UdmS rAJpiUvm, Sa irfiHm rapaitim digilHna attdma; ina- 
faWcdma i^ddd niSS rapUdte. 

* W, A, J. iy. 68, col. ii : ina Hi amSMU Id tatdkU, mutu^ indka 
ana dHj duguldni. 
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the net (rTltiDti) are derived. The last edition of Gesenius's 
dictionary, partly following the Septuagint, gives three diffe- 
rent meanings to this one root: firstly, "to hide," by which 
n*5iaDia, "net,** is explained as the object hidden in the 
water or on the earth; secondly, "to be dark or black," 
by which "Itib, "priest," is interpreted to mean originally 
"blackness," then the "dark-dressed man" (Gesenius, "qui 
atra veste incedit, lugens, hinc asceta, sacerdos"); thirdly, 
"to contract," therefore, Gen. xliii. 30, "His bowels were 
drawn together towards his brother." The two different 
meanings thus ascribed to one and the same form, "IMS, 
and the etymological explanation of its derivatives, will 
hardly satisfy any critical reader. Sow plain and simple 
becomes the difficulty by the comparison of the Assyrian 
dictionary ! The verb kamdru occurs very often on the As- 
syrian monuments, meaning everywhere "to strike down, to 
throw down, to overpower." An Assyrian vocabulary which 
we have lately examined shows that kamdru is a synonym of 
daku (KD^, T\yi) and labdnu (comp. the phrase hbdn appi, 
"to throw down the face, to adore"). By applying this 
meaning to the Hebrew passages in question every difficulty 
is removed. Who can deny that the following translations 
are at once the most simple and the most satisfactory? 
Gen. xliii. 30: "And Joseph made haste; for his lave was 
overpowered towards his brother, and he sought where to 
weep."^ 1 Kings iii. 26: "Then spake the woman whose 
the living child was unto the king, for her love was over- 
powered towards her child," &c. Hos. xi. 8: "How shall 
I give thee up, Ephraim? mine heart is turned withm 



^ D'^TDH'l means love as well as bowels; the following passage 
Hos. xi. 8 teaches that it had better be taken in the former sense. 
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me, my sympathy (not "repenting") is totally overpowered^* 
Turning to the explanation of the passage Lam. v. 10, it 
will be remembered that images taken from the oven are 
not unfrequently used in Assyrian proverbs. Thus we read^ 
Ktma tinwri Idbiri ana nukkurika mari^j **Like an old oven 
he is too weak to do thee much harm/' z. «., like an oven 
he has no strength, or, in accordance with the Eastern 
custom, like a pot the sides of which are burst by too long 
use and by ^cposure to violent heat, he is powerless. The 
passage in Lam. v. 10 is therefore to be translated "Our 
skin has been overpowered like an oven," 2. e., has become 
powerless, or lost its vigour and power of resistance, "by 
the burning of the famine." Finally, as to the name of 
the net and the heathen priest, the former is called ni^D'Q 
as the instrument by which the prey is overpowered or thrown 
down (compare the frequent Assyrian phrase "Like a net 
as^up'hij" "I threw him down," from t\T\0); while the 
priests, or D*''1l33, are the persons who throw themselves 
down on their faces and adore (comp. ^^C and labdn appi). 
The Syriac 1|^^, "sad, dejected," confirms the correctness 
of my view. 

In the same manner other Hebrew verbs of frequent 
occurrence, for instance n*10^ could be explained, not by 
any hypothesis, but merely by following the invaluable 
vocabularies of the old Babylonian and Assyrian scholars 
as well as the context. 



1 W. A. L ii. 16, 10—13 d. 

* The verb bns has been abeadj discussed on p. 5. 
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Hebrew lexicography is bound to look for help to 
the Assyrian dictionary chiefly in those cases where a verbal 
root is only preserved in derivatives. In the majority of 
these cases Hebrew lexicography is quite unable to give 
the original meaning of a word. Thus we know that "jPH 
is the father-in-law, but we cannot tell why he is so called, 
the verb 'JDH occurring only as a denominative verb. Again, 
we know that "DM means "staff," but we are quite in the 
dark about the original meaning of the root taaiD. Of 
course, no blame of any kind attaches to Hebrew lexico- 
graphy for having recourse in such cases to the kindred 
dialects. What I do censure is the indiscreet use made of 
Arabic, the pernicious practice of forcing Arabic meanings 
on Hebrew words with an obviously different sense, an 
error which is greatly aggravated by the bold confidence 
with which these etymological speculations are put forward. 
Could any linguist, however little acquainted with the laws 
of comparative philology, think it possible that the eighth 
edition of Gesenius's dictionary proposes in right earnest 
the following development of meanings for irjh, "father-in- 
law" ? "jln)!, like the Arabic JwCS-, means "to circumcise," 
and, further, "to incise, to penetrate, to go into" another 
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family. Both, father-in-law and mother-in-law, are called 
•JlPH and tnsrih, because through the marriage of their 
daughters they press, or gain entrance, into another family. 
Is it possible to conceive such a strange idea? And is 
it not to be regretted that young beginners in Hebrew, 
who look upon Gesenius's dictionary as their safest guide, 
are thus misled, and that ideas of so preposterous a character 
are instilled into their minds concerning "Semitic modes of 
thought"?^ Arabic scholars are perfectly justified in reject- 
ing all those hazardous explanations of Assyrian words by 
the Arabic dictionary^; but why do they not stop, for the 
sake of Semitic science in general, such an abuse of Ara- 
bic in the treatment of Hebrew? The Assyrian language, 
which, as we have seen, is not only intimately related to 
Hebrew, but possesses a literature three times larger than 
the Old Testament, supplies all these verbal stems which 
are wanted, showing them in living use in numerous in- 
stances. The truth of this statement will be fully proved 
by our Assyrian dictionary, which, we hope, will demon- 
strate conclusively that the sacred tongue of David and 



^ Compare what is said in the preface of the eighth edition of 
Gesenius's dictionary about the "Semitischen VorstellungskreiseJ'^ We 
remark with satisfaction that the ninth edition has given up the above 
mentioned explanation of the name of the parents-in-law. According to 
the ninth edition they are thus called as those who decide, the decision 
as to which husband their daughter is to be given being left to them. 

« As abluj "son," by JujD, "to be childless"; Htu, "the other," 
dttu, "the rest," by icajwwIJ ma'dltu, **bed," by JUyo, "inclination," 
jpu^u, **total number" or "body" (of people), by ^.5^^; "sea," &c. 
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Isaiah has no longer need to languish in the fetters of 
Arabic lexicography.^ 

The Assyrian verb j^atdnu, from which the words for 
affinity are derived, meant originally "to surround, to pro- 
tect." The Assjoian magician sees in a dream 'the king 
Asurbanipal fighting in the midst of his enemies, but he 
sees at the same time the goddess Istar protecting him and 
surrounding him (hdtinat) on every side.^ The verb hatdnu 
is very. common in the sense of "to protect, to help, to 
support"^; the parents-in-law are called "jflh and ri?rih as 



^ The excessive comparison of Arabic has frequently induced the 
continuators of Gesenius's work to set aside the correct views of the 
original compiler, which are often confirmed by the evidence of Assyrian 

research. Thus, the Hebrew name of the mule, ^'nB, is explained in 

-^ " " 

the two last editions of the dictionary by the Arabic S(\i, "to be 

single" or "to live apart," the mule being called *TiB as the isolated 
animal, incapable of propagating itself. Gesenius rejects this expla- 
nation as Well as the improbable opinion of Bochart (^'quia natus sit 
ex parentiyis qui a consorte naturali separati ctim alienis copulentur") 
with the judicious remark: "Utrumque longius petitum est." According 
to his own view, the mule derived its Hebrew name from its extreme 
celerity. This etymology, which is based on the comparison of the 

Syriac J**, "to fly, to flee," is further strengthened by Assyr. parddn, 

**to be impetous," from which the well-known noun and adjective 
jpuridu, "impetuosity, vehemence, power" and "impetous, quick" is de- 
rived; comp« TT. A. J. iv. 5, 47 b: **the messenger atta Ua jpuHdu illik 
went speedily to the god Ea." For analogous change of the two 
meanings **powerfiil" and "quick" comp. Heb. *iKtt 1 Sam. xx. 19. 

^ Smith, Asurbanipal p. 125 f.: ina kirimmUa fdhti ta^nkdma 
ta^tena gimvr IdnSka, pdnUSa Ud6u innapiji SzziS cma kctidd ndkirSka, <f'c., 
i. e., „by her fair body she shielded thee and encompassed thee on all 
sides; out of her face fire was kindled to vanquish thy enemies," &c. 

' See Wl A, I, ii. 89, 2 f. Sarg. Cyl. 4 and other passages. 
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those who protect and support tiie young family. That this 
explanation is in harmony with "Semitic thought" is con- 
firmed by the synonyms DH, "father-in-law," nhttn, "mother- 
in-law," which are derived from the same verb HttH, 
"to surroimd," as Httin^ "the surrounding and protecting 
waU." 

Why is the stick called MtD in Hebrew? Gesenius's 
dictionary combines the word, without putting any query, 

with the Arabic laxu*, "to be lank" (of the hair). It 

cannot be questioned that a stick or a rod, especially one 
used for punishment, may be "lank"; still, this etymology 
must now be given up, because Assyrian shows clearly 
that libpi^ "the stick," is derived from iabdtUj "to strike, 
to beat, to slay," the stick being the instnunent of beating.^ 
We may add that Furst, aided by the Targumic and Tal- 
mudic idiom, has already proposed this etymology. 

Like all Semites, the Hebrew people called the flock, 
both of sheep and goats, "j^S. We did not know why, be- 
cause no Semitic language has the verb I^S in living use. 
The latest editions of Gesenius's dictionary think it probable 
that the name of the flock is to be compared with the 

Arabic ,^JL»^, "to be small, sick, emaciate." Poor Semitic 



people! Indeed, if anything could point to the desert as 
their original home, small and emaciated sheep and goats 
would do so. The Babylonians and Assyrians, like the 
other Semitic nations, called the flock §SnUj but they have 



^ For the verb iabdfu, "to beat, to slay, to kill" compare Wi A. 
J. iy. 16, 9 b; 27, 21b. Assyr. Sibfu means both, "scepter" and 
"slaughter." 
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preserved at tlie same time the verb IKS in numerous 
passages. It is one of the most common synonyms of 0buj 
"to be good, benevolent,"^ the flock being called §inu be- 
cause of the tameness and gentleness of the animals com- 
posing it; this is real "Semitic thought," as is shown by 

the Arabic ▲ju. 

The verbal root 'd!?, from which te*1?, "bed," is de- 
rived, is not preserved in Hebrew. The word is generally 

compared to tlie Arabic yi.^, "booth" or "shed" or "throne"; 

y^^ r J "wooden structure made for a grape vine"; and 

i&>^9 "to erect a arS or ariS" lOyp is therefore ex- 
plained as a bed having a canopy, or a booth made of 
branches, in which people used to sleep during the hot 
summer months, and J. Low^ thinks that he can trace this 
meaning in Cant. L 16. to")? means, however, only "couch" 
or "bed," and the Syriac \jo'^ has the additional sense 
of "bier." It is certainly very improbable that the He- 
brews, Babylonians, and Aramaeans had such luxuries as 
four-post beds at that remote period when they still dwelt 
together. Also in Assyrian irht or Srht is "bed," and tlie 
verbal root Srihi means, like rapddu (l^^), "stemere," or 
"to spread out." telj is, therefore, simply "stratimi." 

To quote some other instances, Hebrew lacks the ver- 
bal root from which 7VW, "beloved" (Eccles. ii. 8), is de- 
rived. We have already shown in another place that 



^ Compare our remarks in WUhelm Lotz, Die Inschriften T^lath- 
pUesers I, p. 86 f. 

^ Aramdische Fflanzennamen, p. 89. 
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Assyrian possesses a root TltD, "to love," from which 
hidddu, "lover/* is derived. The ninth edition of Gesenius's 
dictionary, though taking notice of this etymology of n'lTD, 
keeps to the old explanation, according to which the word 
meant originally "lady," and is to be compared to the 

Arabic HJuuw* The same edition alleges also the Tal- 

mudic WO, "chest" or "chestlike seat for the women on 
the back of the camel." All these explanations are at 
variance with the principles of grammatical formation, 
common sense, and the plain fact that W1D means "the 
beloved," not "lady."i 

A word common both to Hebrew and the Aramaic 
dialects is bH5, "valley" or "brook." This word is usually 
derived from a supposed verbal root bH3, which is said to 
be related to bbH, "to hollow out." This is, however, a 
mere conjecture. The Assyrian nahlu or naJiallu means 
likewise "valley" or "ravine" or "brook." The verb nahdlu, 
"to compress" or "to confine," is, however, preserved at 



* We may here be permitted to propose a new explanation of 
the well known divine attribute *^^^, which is usually combined with 

the Arabic Jo Jl^, "strong," the form itself being defined as an ab- 

stract noun terminating in ai (see Stade, Sehrdische GhrammaUk, §. 301 a). 
In the Assyrian list of synonyms W. A. J. v. 28, 82 h JiadA is ex- 
plained as a synonym of Hallpil, "to be high," and the succeeding line 
is devoted to the definition of UdM, "mountain," syn. gahlwn. We doubt 
whether any linguistic grounds can be urged against the analysis of 

the word I'TO as the form Jdti from h*i^, "to be high or to be ele- 
vated." Assyrian phrases like Bil Sdd4 raM, "Bel, the great rock or 
mountain" and proper names like Ilu-Sdd4i^a, "God is my rock," are 
in favour of this etymology. 
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the same time. The Assyrian naf^u and the Hebrew bnj, 
"valley," is, therefore, the space confined between two hilla 
or mountains. The word was afterwards applied to the 
brook flowing in the valley. 

Hebrew l^'Htt, "price," has an exact Assyrian equi- 
valent in ma^lru. In Hebrew 'in'O as a verb is not in use; 
in an Assyrian dictionary at least ten pages could be filled 
with verbal forms of mahdru, "to receive" — the price, the 
wages is simply that which is received. 

In like manner K^'IJ, "prophet," 1*15, "vow," and many 
other words, are for the first time supplied with a satis- 
factory etymology by the Assyrian dictionary. Reserving 
the explanation of these curious words for future discus- 
sion, we cannot forbear expressing our entire agreement 
with the interpretation of the important word trf^^^, put 
forth in the two latest editions of Gesenius's dictionary. It 
is no small merit of the editors to have discovered that the 
primary meaning of n^'ia is "decision or ordinance or de- 
cree," and that "covenant" is the secondary signification. 
There is, indeed, in Assyrian a verbal stem baru, "to de- 
cide," which occurs, for instance, in an invocation to Izdu- 
bar (Sm. 1371). The whole passage deserves to be tran- 
scribed: ddna-ta-ma ki-ma Hi ta-bar-frij, ta-ctz-za-az ina 
irsi-Um iu-gam-mar di-fna]^ di-in-ka ul in-nen-ni ul im-meS 
a f-mat'kaj, ta-^al ta-f^a-fi ta-da-ni ta-bar-ri u tid-te-Sir, SamaS 
iib-fa u purusd ha-tak-ha ip-fiid, Sarrdni iakhandki u rubuts 
pdnuka ham-suy ta-bar'ri tS-ri-ti-ht-nu purusd-hMiu ta-poT' 
rorosj i. e, "Thou art a judge and decidest like a god; 
thou standst upon the earth, holding judgment; thy judg- 
ment is not reversed nor [thy sentence] ignored; thou rulest, 
thou examinest, thou judgest, thou decidest and govemest, 
Samas has put the scepter and decision into thy hand. 

DelitzBCh, Hebrew and Assyrian. 4 
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Kings, potentates and magnates bow before thee; thou fixest 
their laws, thou directest their decrees."^ 

Assyrian is of equal value in those instances, where a 
Hebrew verb is only preserved in derived conjugations, 
while the meaning of the Qal is obscure. One instance 
may suffice. The well-known Hebrew verb D^'bpn, "to 
treat any one ignominiously, to insult him," not occuring 
in the Qal, we cannot tell the original meaning of the 
Hifil. The ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary says, "The 

verb means 'to Idt, ferire,^ " and compares Arabic IJX "*o 

wound," in the second form "to speak, to address anybody" 
(originally to lash, see MH in the eighth edition). Now 
the Assyrian has the two verbs kaldmu and holdmu^ "to 



^ As we have had occasion to remark in chapter iv, the advan- 
tages to etymological research resulting from the study of Assyrian 
extend also to the Semitio sister tongues, more especially to the Ara- 

maic dialects. Thus the well-known Syiiac word f 1 Vi ^^^, '^inter- 
preter/' of which the Assyrian form tanrgumdnu has been recently dis- 
covered by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches (see Procedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, Feb. 6, 1883, p. 73), receives for the first time 
a satisfactory etymology by the Assyrian verbal root ragdmu, "to 
speak," from which rigmu, "word," is derived. Targvmdim is "the 
speaker," who speaks for others by interpreting their words. Even 
the ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary keeps to the traditional ety- 
mology, according to which targumdnm is to be derived from Di*!, **to 
throw with stones" or '% stone," the transition of meaning being ex- 
plained by the comparison of the Latin jacere, **to throw," with its 
compound trajicere, "to translate." Again, the Qal of the Aramaic 
^^, *Ho persuade," is proved by the Assyrian iaddUt to be a syno- 
nym of pat4, <*to be open." Irfiiu Sddiltu is **the wide earth"; hdhit 
iddUlm is a "wide door." ^'n^ thus answers exactly to the Hebrew 
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be small"; hcdumu is a child (W, A, L ii. 30, 43c); kal- 
maiu and halmaiu are, as in Aramaic, the names for the 
smallest beasts, like the worms; the vocabularies call ex- 
pressly iMmu (kcdmu) a synonym of haOu, Heb. b]? (W, A. 
L ii. 36. 40. 41a). Thus Assyrian kullumu, "to treat any 
one ignominiously," meant originally "to estimate lightly," 
parvi aesiimare, leve habere, Hebrew D'^bpn is therefore the 
exact synonym of b^p, bpn. 



4* 



IX. 

The Assyrian verb is frequently used in a sense dif- 
fering from that of its Hebrew equivalent, thus showing the 
original meaning of the latter. The Assyrian nabafu means 
"to be bright" or "to shine," and in the causative form, 
"to cause to shine" or "to make bright." The ideas of 
brightness and sight being so intimately related, we can 
see at once the true etymology of the Hebrew "035, Hifil 
wan, "to look." The ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary 

compares the Arabic Joaj, "to spring forth," and the Tal- 
mudic t313, "to sprout forth," thus, it appears, thinking it 
possible that tD'^an, "to look," is literally "to cause to spring 
forth," sc, "the looks from the eyes."^ But by such arbitrary 
additions many other actions could be called WSH. The same 
edition states that the original meaning of nbo, "to forgive" 
or "to remit sins," is "to loose." This explanation is given 
without a query, and the Arabic equivalent is not even 
referred to. Now the Assjrrian saMfyu means "to sprinkle," 
and is used with reference to sacrificial purification. This 
etymology is at once simple and in full accordance with 
Hebrew modes of thought. 

The etymology of "VO^ "to cultivate a field," and T'?, 
"cultivated field," is still explained in the latest edition of 
Oesenius's dictionary by the curious assumption that n'>5 is 
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much the same as T'DH, the Hifil of ")^3, and that 1'^3 
literally means den Acker lichten, or "to till the field." 
There is, however, no analogy for such a mutilation of a 
Hifil form. A single glance at the glossary of any Assy- 
riological publication would have shown the editors of the 
dictionary whence a much more likely etymology of 1*^2 is 
to be obtained. In Assyrian T^^ means "to subjugate,'' and 
is used of the cultivation of the ground. Ntru is "yoke." 
The expression has an exact equivalent in the Latin "do- 
mare" and "subigere." 

The question as to the primary signification of the 
Heb. IIR, "to curse," has often been raised, but all at- 
tempts at a satisfactory explanation have proved unsuccess- 
ful. Now, the Assyrian verbal stem ardru, though com- 
monly meaning "to curse, to lay under the ban" (compare 
arratu, "curse"), is frequently used in the sense of "to bind" 
or "to catch." Compare also arm, "fowler," rrritu, "sling 
or fetter." We are inclined to believe that this is the ori- 
ginal meaning of the Heb. T)», an opinion which derives con- 
siderable support from the analogy of the Heb. IIH, "to bind" 
and "to bind by means of charms" or "to charm." 

By an attentive study of the Assyrian dictionary 
doubts are often created as to the correctness of etymologies 
apparently genuine and long since accepted. Thus, the 
current etymology of Heb. "^Sg, "to reap" and "to be 
short," which is based on the comparison of the Arabic 
ys^ fj "to cut," is both simple and satisfactory. By means 

of the cutting scythe the harvest is accomplished. The in- 
strumentality of cutting is required to shorten that which 
is long. Turning to Assyrian, however, we find a verbal 
stem iMfdrUj "to bind" or "to collect." T3?p;, "harvest" 
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might, therefore, with equal right be defined as the time 
of gathering (compare Sl''p^), and 'ISJJ, "to be short" would 
literally be "to be srictunh*^ or ^^constrictum,'^^ So far both 
etymologies are equally natural and convincing. In addition 
to "harvest," however, '^*'S]J means also "bough," which is 
explained, in accordance with the former etymology, as the 
"cut off" object. But are we to imagine "cut oft" boughs 
in passages like Isaiah xxvii. 11, Job xiv. 9 or Ps. lxxx. 
12: "She (the vine) sent out her boughs unto the sea, and 
her branches unto the river"? Gesenius, perplexed by the 
difficulty of explaining I'^SJ;, "bough," by "Xp, "to cut," 
is inclined to separate 'T'SJJ entirely from ^p. By adopting 
the Assyrian etymology of ISp ("to bind") every difficulty 
is removed. Analogous with tj'lte, roife and tbs the bough 
was called ^^"^ on account of its twisted condition. 

Few etymologies have so much exercised and vexed 
the ingenuity of Semitic scholars as that of btjl^, with its 
two discrepant meanings "to be similar" and "to govern." 
The ninth edition of Gesenius's dictionary, adopting the 
conjecture of Fleischer, explains bl^'O by the Arabic JUuo, 
"to stand" or "to stand erect" like the servant who stands 

erect (jLjLjt) before his master. The following develop- 

ment of meanings is proposed for Jljuo^ "to place, to place 
oneself or a thing in a certain position, to represent, to 
place a thing by the side of another, to compare." btftt 
is, therefore, said to mean "representation" and blBtt, "go- 
vernor," is represented as '*he who stands in the govern- 
ment" (niDbtta is boldly supplied, with the comparison of 
the Arabic phrase ilCiU-JU ^U)* We think that many an 

objection could be brought forward against this etymology. The 
same verbal stem, maSdlti, exists in Assyrian. We frequently 
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read in the annals of the A8S3aian kings: ''I planted a 
park tamiil Sddu Hamdni ''in the likeness of the mountain 
of Chaman" or "I built a palace tamM ehal ^ait& "in the 
likeness of a Hittite palace/' MUlani are "two equal hal- 
ves," and htmhilu means "to divide into two equal halves." 
MaSdlu means, however, also "to shine." Mtddluy "splend- 
our," is a general term for anything of a shining character. 
biDtt is the governor as the person who is distinguished by the 
splendour of his appearance. 

The Hebrew and Assyrian "ite, Sarru, "prince, king," 
exhibits the same primary signification. The Hebrew word 
is usually derived from a supposed stem yw, "to govern," 
this meaning being obtained by the assumption that "to 
govern" is literally "to divide" or rather "to dispose," the 
root being "ite, "to cut." oarru being the name of the king 
in Babylonia and Assyria, we naturally look for an Assy- 
rian etymology of the word. Now in Assyrian iardru is "to 
shine," haruru is the magnificent splendour of the stars, 
of the rising sun (harwr SamSi). It is a synonym of the 
common Assyrian word milammu (see JT, A. I, ii. 35, 7 e. f ), 
especially applied to the splendour of royal majesty. Compare 
phrases like: pulf^S milammi beliMa isfjupvhi "the fear of the 
splendour of my, majesty threw him down." Tiglathpileser I 
styles himself "the bright day, whose splendour overthrows 
the four quarters of the Universe." Observe also the proud 
appellation SamaS mdti, "the Sun of the country," often used 
by the Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs. It can, Aerefore, 
hardly be doubted, that our explanation both of bW2 and 
*^tD is in full accordance with Oriental modes of thought.^ 



* The objection raised by Paul Haupt (see Nachrichten von der 
muinger Qes. d. W., 25. April 1883, p. 105 f.) that the meaning "to shine'' 
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The Heb. Tito, "to govern," is evidently formed from ^W, just 
as ?fbti, "to be king," is derived from 1f)% "king." The 
king is called -fbtt, malik^ as he who decides. The Arabic 

meaning of v£jULo> ''to take possession of a thing," seems 
to be the latest development of the meanings of the stem "jbta. 

is assumed for too many Assyrian words, i$ not valid. All languages 
are rich in such terms. The only difficulty consists in discoyering the 
shades of difference between the various synonyms. The verb nofSku, 
by which this objection was occasioned, cannot mean 'Ho string to- 
gether"; ahoM mnijpH or simply msiJ^ is not the pearl, but the precious 
stone. Noidllpu is a synonym of ciljpdru (■Ipl), **to be precious"; ahem 
niaiijpH and aban a^feartu mean both 'precious stone." What sense does 
that supposed meaning '% string together" yield in passages like 
W, A. I. i, 1 E. 44, 72. y. 33 b, or on the newly discovered monu- 
ment of Nebuchadnezzar I., where the king styles himself rub4 nddu 
ncuJjpu, *H;he great, the sublime, the magnificent"? 



X. 

In some instances even the rich stores of the Assyrian 
vocabulary fail to provide us with the verbal roots of certain 
derived nouns common to Assyrian and Hebrew. The Assy- 
rian language, however, amply compensates for this defect 
by a number of derivative forms, from which valuable sug- 
gestions as to the original meaning of the root in question 
may be gathered. Thus the word for "stone" is formed from 
the root pK in all the Semitic languages, except in Arabic, 

where a special word, y^ry^j is in use. Nevertheless the 

Arabic verbal rpot ^abcma, "to clot" (of the blood), is stated 
to represent the original meaning of the root pK, the stone 
being called pK as the hardened object. I doubt the cor- 
rectness of this etymology. In addition to abmi, "stone," 
Assyrian possesses other derivatives of the same root, e. g,j 
vhdnu^ "point of a rock" or "tip of the finger." It is, 
therefore, very probable that the original meaning of the 
root pK is "to be pointed," and that pK is the stone as 
the pointed object.^ 



^ The etymology of Dis, "bog," proposed in the latest editions 
of Gesenius^s dictionary is another instructive instance of the danger 
attending the injudicious comparison of Arabic verbs, with obviously 
late meanings. Hebrew phrases like U&3 ^^AK, "troubled in spirit". 
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The question concerning the original meaning of nba*^, 
"cake made of pressed figs," is likewise satisfactorily ans- 
wered by the Assyr. dvhlu^ which is given W, A. L ii. 35, 
43 e as a synonym of iSdu and nirmu, the synonyms of uS^S, 
"foundation." «^^?'7 is, thus, an expression analogous with 
nti'^tJiJ, "cake made of pressed raisins." 

The etymology of few words has been the subject of 
so much discussion as that of DT^, "man." It has been 
supposed that D'liJ is connected with HOTSt, "ground," 
which is prima facie not improbable. The translation "earth- 
born," however, is not admissible, as Ewald has conclusi- 
vely shown on grammatical grounds. It is impossible to 
mention here the numerous explanations of the word which 
have been put forward. An account of them will be found 
in any linguistic commentary on Genesis. Dillmann rightly 
remarks: "A certain etymology for D'lS has just as little 
been found as for homo,^^ Ul^ is in Hebrew and Phoenician 

T T 

the generic name of man. It is also preserved in Himyaritic, 
but lost in Arabic. In Assjrrian a verbal root D*l» is pre- 
served in a number of derived nouns, which show that the 
original meaning of the root is synonymous with that of 
nsa, "to build" or "to beget." Thus we have admdmiy 



and the analogy of the Aramaic and Assyrian dialects (compare the 
Assyrian offdmu, '% be sad") plainly indicate that the original mean- 
ing of the root Da6< is "to be troubled." The "bog" is, therefore, called 
ttawi, Assyr. a^ammu, from the "troubled" or "turbid" state of its water. 
It is surprising that so simple an etymology should have failed to re- 
commend itself to the attention of the editors of the dictionary, who 

assert that the Arabic aJ^t? "to stink," which is imdoubtedly a deno- 



minatiye verb derived from a^i, "bog," represents the original mean- 
ing of the root D5X. 
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"building" or "dwelling-place," and admUy "child," which 
is expressly stated to be a synonym of liddnu (*7bl), and is 
especially used of the young of a bird.^ Compare also the 
analogous expression abal i^^rij "young bird," with Hebrew 
nji'^'p, "young pigeon." D*J^ is therefore synonymous with 
^3, meaning "the begotten one" or "the created one." The 
verbal root D*l» was then used of the cultivation of the 
ground^; HW^^ is therefore "the cultivated ground," as in 
Gen. iv. 2, 'aVd rTontf; an'« (2 Chron. xxvi. 10) is "the 
lover of agriculture" or "the agriculturist." The Assyrian 
reduplicated root dadam (comp. babdlu, "to bring," aside 
of abdlu, by\) means likewise "to cultivate," and dadmu is 
"dwelling-place" or "cultivated land," or "country" in 
general. 

Another word whose true etymology has hitherto been 
vainly sought for is nij, "brother." Now the Assyrian equi- 
valent, dJpi^ has the additional sense of "side." Afpij 
"brother," may therefore be defined as the person who 
stands by the side of the firstborn or as .the next kinsman, 
or, again, both words may be derived from the same ver- 
bal stem nH», "to surround" or "to protect." The Hebrew 
name of the brother would thus be analogous with the 
Sanskrit bhrdtar. 

The etymology of DSt, "mother," set forth in the latest 
edition of Gesenius's dictionary is a characteristic specimen 
of modem Hebrew lexicography. DK is there mysteri- 
ously explained as the person who precedes the child, the 



» See W. A. I. ii. 37, 21 e. f. 

^ It may be intereBting to note that in the Talinud the participle 
of the Pual of Mas is used in the same sense, see Sota 34b: iiSSU, 
"cultivated" (Rashi: ni*T»Ba naiS'ia, "covered with fruits"). 
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Arabic verbal root ^ meaning "to precede" or "to go 
before." The mother certainly precedes the child in point 
of time, but the same may be said of the father. Another 
derivative of the root DttK, namely HTSiJ, "cubit," is ex- 
plained as meaning originally "forearm/' "the forearm being 
the mother of the arm. If the forearm be the mother of 
the arm, the upper arm is probably the father. Where is, 
then, the child? Finally, mafi(, "nation," is defined, in strict 
accordance ¥dth the explanation given by the native lexico- 

logists of the Arabic equivalent Eil, as the collective body 
of men following a common leader, or JS^^ It must be 

owned that these explanations possess a'^.e^ degree of 
ingenuity, but they are hardly satisfactory. The Assyrian 
verbal root D79K means "to be wide" or "spacious." Ummu 
is therefore "the womb" (in which sense it often occurs in 
Assyrian), as the roomy receptacle of the child, then "the 
mother." Compare the analogous use of Hebrew OH"], 
"womb," in the sense of "woman," in Judges v. 30 
(Q'^niDH'1). AmmaiUj "cubit," signified originally "width" or 
"length," like the Hebrew nilS and similar terms, and 
was afterwards applied to a definite measure. nBfe(, in 
Ass3aian ummu^ is "the nation," as a vast or niunerous 
body of men. NU6 rapSdts, "the vast nations," is one of 
the commonest expressions occuring in the annals of the 
Assyrian kings. 



XI. 

Having thus shown that the Assyrian language reveals 
for the first time for a large class of isolated Hebrew nouns the 
signification of the stems from which these nouns are derived, 
we now proceed to prove that the very rich cuneiform litera- 
ture unlocks for us not only the meaning of many word-stems, 
but also in a large number of cases reveals the stems 
themselves. It is impossible here systematically to present 
all the various classes of words whose true etymology is 
for the first time obtained, and to illustrate them by ex- 
amples. We must confine ourselves to a few cases, but 
these will suffice not only to show how necessary is a 
revision of the Hebrew lexicon by the aid of the lexicon 
of the nearest related Semitic language, the Assyrian, but 
also to show how revolutionary such a revision must prove. 

It is well known that the Hebrew, like the South 
Semitic languages, had two H's, which were, indeed, repre- 
sented by the same character in writing, but which in pro- 
nunciation differed considerably from each other, and were 
certainly kept distinctly apart. Wherever the Arabic lacks 
an equivalent (I omit the Ethiopic intentionally), it has 
been until now simply impossible to pronounce the Hebrew 
stem correctly. The Assyrian, which has reduced its weak 
H to a spiritus lenis, but has firmly preserved its strong H, 
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puts an end to all doubt. It proves the incorrectness of a 
whole list of assumptions which were only too hastily based 
on Arabic stems with similar, or even in part with quite 
different meanings. All Arabic comparisons which the ninth 
edition of Gesenius's dictionary makes for such words as 

mn, pnn, ©^n, ©nh, bwn, nnr, nn^, fn^, qno, and 

H*»te are imquestionably proved to be wrong by the Assyrian 
equivalents hadu, "to rejoice"; fiari^u, „moat"; hdhc, „to 
hasten"; huriu , "forest"; Itaidlu, "to crush"; zardhu, "to 
rise" (of the sun, for instance); rnahdzu, ''town"; mahdsu, 
"to strike" (used as in Hebrew of smiting the thighs as a 
gesture of grief); sahdpu, "to overthrow"; M^u, „to sprout" 
{Mhtu, "a sprout"). In most qases no blame is to be laid 
on Hebrew lexicography; still, the mistake might easily 
have been avoided of giving a jJ to the Hebrew word for 

"to rejoice" (H^H) on account of the Arabic iJji, "to urge 
camels by singing to them," or to the word for "to rise" 
(nit) on account of a rare Arabic equivalent meaning "to 

strew" (— .j6). Further, the Assyrian elucidates with surpri- 
sing clearness stems whose numerous meanings have often 
been brought into connexion in the strangest manner, by 
showing that the supposed single stem represents really two, 
one with ^, the other with A. Thus the Assyrian shows 
that Heb. fn, "arrow" (Assyr. tif^), and ftn, "to cut off, 
to pierce" (Assyr. lta§d^\ go back to quite different stems; 
that nriD, "to open" (Assyr. pitu), and nnC, "to carve, to 
engrave/' for instance on wood or stone (Assyr. patdjju), 
have nothing at all to do with each other. Assyrian is 
helpful in still other ways. The Hebrew verb IWO has the 
two meanings "to anoint" and "to measure." It has been 
supposed that we have here a single verb, because in Arabic 
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the surveyor is called —Uyuo, with , and the two meanings 

have been united in a characteristic manner by saying that 
n©"a means properly to stroke, to spread, either with dye 
or oil = to anoint, or by passing the hand over anything = to 
measure. But in Assyrian *'*to measure" is ma^dhu, the 
„measure" is msH^tu, the "surveyor" is mdSi(^u, It appears 
at once that the Arabic — proves nothing at all; that, on 

05 ^ 65 ^ 

the contrary, —Lyuo, precisely like -.iLc (Assyr. maldfiu), 
"boatman," is simply borrowed in Arabic. 



^ We must persist in the non-Semitic origin of the Semitic word 
mald^u (malldhu), which is expresslly attested by the Assyrians them- 
selves, see W, A, L v. 21, 5 c. d. Assyr. mald^ cannot be connected 
with the Semitic word for "salt," nbc, with h. The fact that Hebrew 
n?^ occurs only in passages of the books of Ezekiel and Jonah is in 
favour of the late indroduction of the word into Hebrew. 



XII. 

Passing on to other illustrations of the same fact, we 
find that the Assyrian often leads to an entirely different 
stem from that which has been until now accepted. 

The well-known measure I^S, lb, xopoc, having the 
same meaning as "Itth, can per se be derived from "TID or 
from n*lD; the Assyrian kdru, from which the name of the 
inspector of measures and weights, rc^ kdr6\ comes, decides 
for 1*1D, not 113, which the ninth edition of Gesenius's 
dictionary prefers. Be it incidentally remarked that THIS, 
"feast," is not to be derived, with the ninth edition, from 
1*D, but from niD, as the Assyrian kiretu, having the same 
meaning, teaches. On the other side, the ninth edition 
derives the word for hole, cave, 11H, in^ whose stem might 
be either 11H or IIH, from 1*lH, although already the Arabic 

^ might have led to the correct etymology. The Assyrian 

bvrru, with the same meaning, settles the question, and it 
is but fair to say that Levy has already recognized the 
correct stem both for li3 and for lin. 

For the derivation of n^JJ?, "stomach of the ruminating 
animals'* (Deut. xviii. 3), where Gesenius's dictionary is 



^ See W, A, J. ii. 31, 48 c and compare the Talm. '»"TiD W^\ 
Kiddushin, 76 b. 
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uncertain whether to adopt the stem Ip"^ or nyp, and of 
r^2pf "belly" (Num. xxv. 8j, for which y\p is proposed as 

the stem, we need not refer to Assyrian, the Aramaic \1ld 

with its derivatives showing clearly that the stem of both 
words is nip. 

The Hebrew name of the bullock, IS, IB, fern, nns, 
may come from 1**.B or niB. The Assyrian parit (pdru) 
teaches that the stem is rns, the same stem as that from 
which "^lE, "fruit," is derived. The original meaning of the 
stem in question is "to spring, to spring up," as the nintli 
edition rightly sup|)oses, although it takes "IID for this stem. 
It may be interesting to note here another stem, namely 
32fi5, "to spring," from which both the names for "fruit" 
and for "hare" are derived; MifiC, sas: denoting the fruit, 
as that which springs forth or bursts out, while riSSi:? sig- 
nifies the hare as Springinsfeld. 

The Hebrew DJ^, which is used in Job viii. 12 and 
Solomon's Song vi. 11 of the germinating or shooting of 
plants, may, as is accepted by every one, come from the 
same root as the Aramaic 2(213X, "fruit," found in the book 
of Daniel. But if this be so, it is impossible any longer to 
consider MfiC as the stem; for Assyrian iribu , "fruit/* st. 
constr. inib, as well as the verb in Piel, unnvbu, "to bear 
fruit," and other derivatives like 7iannabu=pirliu, "a sprout," 
lead undoubtedly to a stem 3:X, from which, as our original 
dictionaries expressly inform us, the hare annabu (Arab. 

v^jf), as the springer, received its name. 

The etymology even of the most common Hebrew words 
is changed by the Assyrian. It is still to-day usual to say 
that the Hebrew preposition n^, "with" ("T^fi?, "with me"), 

Delitzich, Hebrew and Ass}-rlan. 5 
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corresponds to an original nSfcjf* so that '»r\i^, "with me," 
meant originally **a meeting with me." The Assyrian itti, 
**with," destroys this hypothesis, for the Assyrian itti, ittu 
is clearly the feminine form of itu, "side," pi. itdti. Itti, 
„with me," means simply "at my side." Itu and ittu, "side," 
are among the commonest Assyrian words. Certainly no one 
would dare to adduce the Ethiopic enta against this ex- 
planation. On the other hand, the Assyrian conjBrms the 
derivation of Pi?, "time," as equivalent to n?^ (a derivation 
first correctly recognized by Fleischer); for in Assyrian by 
the side of ittu, ettu, „time," we meet the still commoner 
masculine form enu, mu, which corresponds to the Aramaic 
V<. (l'l?)> ^^t has nothing at all to do with the Arabic jo*a^- 

In cases like Dirri or 1^12 we admit that without the 
aid of Assyrian it was difficult to say whether the n and 
12 were radical or merely prefixes. In the face of Assyr. 
tdmtu, ti'umtu, "sea," and md'ddu, "to be much {mu^du, 
"multitude"), the radical nature of Pi and 10 can no longer 
be denied.^ 



^ With respect to the solution of such difficult questions, the 
constant effort to compare Hebrew with Arabic has again been a bar- 
rier to the recognition of the truth even in easy cases like the stem 
rbn, with its derivative 2.'bipi, "worm." The ninth edition combines 

this word with rb"» (Arabic J^%)) "to lick," a stem having no existence 

in Hebrew. Besides, who ever saw a worm that licks? A dog licks, 
not a worm. In three passages of the Old Testament (Job xxix. 17, 
Joel i. 6, Ps. XXX. 14) the teeth are called nirfenr; but in spite of 
this the form ni3?P)br, which occurs only once (Ps. Iviii. 7) and arises 
from the evident transposition of t and l, is declared to be the original 

form, and is explained from the Arabic kju, "to prick." But a tooth 
does not prick anything. Could not the Hebrew of itself teach that 
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The Hebrew word for "deluge," b^S^, is iiniversaly 
derived from by^. But apart from the fact, that the form 
would be without analogy, we deny that Heb. b^ ever 
means "to flow" like the Arabic Jo.. Heb. by^ has, like the 

Assyr. abdlu (wabdlu), invariably the meaning "to lead or to 
bring." 0*^"'^bp';> (Is. xxx. 25. xliv. 4) are aqueducts leading 
the waters to the fields.^ The obscure word b^'^ifiC in Dan. 
VIII. 2. 3. 6 does not disprove this statement. Just as 
^J^yo, "spring" comes from ^D5, b^a^ may be derived from 
bD3. The stem b^D has in Assyrian as well as in Hebrew 
the meaning "to spoil" or "to destroy"; compare Heb. nbri2, 
Assyr. nabultu (syn. mto, W. A, L v. 31, 38 d) , "corpse." 
The intransitive Hebrew verb bau is used of the witheriniir 
and destruction of the leaves; Assyr. nahdlu, the usual verb 
for "to destroy," is especially applied to the destruction of 
nature occasioned by the ravages of storms and incessant 
rains. Compare nabhaUu, "huricane" and phrases like nahlu 
vHznin elt nakire'a, "I caused destruction to rain on my 
enemies." 

The well-known word p'^ij, "box, ark," is by Muehlau 
and Volck rightly pronoimced to be of doubtful origin. The 
Assyrian dictionary again settles the question by the simple 
fact that erenu, the full equivalent of the Hebrew p^ij, 
has as synonym eru. The stem is therefore JTIK, and 
not px. 



the stem ybn means "to gnaw," so that the worm would be the 
gnawer, and the teeth the gnawers? The Assyrian confirms this fully, 
just as in general sound Assyrian etymology is in complete harmony 
with sound Hebrew etymology. 

^ Compare the analogous names of Assyrian channels like Bdhelat- 
Mgalliy "bringer of abundant water" {W. A. I. i. 27 No. 2, 6). 

5* 
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If we bear in mind the fact that the Assyrian language 
was fixe'd in literature toany centuries before the oldest 
known Hebrew texts and thousands of years before Arabic, 
we cannot be surprised that Assyrian has preserved in not 
a few cases the oldest forms of stems lost or disguised by 
the process of decay in the kindred tongues. Thus the 
true meaning of the Semitic word for "bride," Heb. TO?, 
is obscured in the cognate dialects. According to Hebrew 
as well as Aramaic the name can only be derived from 
bbD, "to encircle;" Ijut none of the different explanations 
which have been put forward, as "the girl provided with a 
wreath" or "the veiled," has yet met with general approval. 
The Assyrian puts an end to all doubt. In A"ssyrian the 
bride is called kaUdtu, with a long a in the second syllable. 
That shows at once that the stem cannot be bbD. We are 
further taught that the original meaning of the word is not 
"bride," but "the bride's chamber," its ideogram denoting 
"the shut -up room." The stem is clearly the same stem 
SCbD, "to shut up," from which in Hebrew as well as in 
Assyrian the prison is called fi^bs n'^3, Ut Mt Kalldtu, 
"bride chamber," was afterwards applied to the bride. 

Compare the analogous use of the Arabic *1^, "harem," 
and the German Fratienzimmer, 

As we have had occasion to remark p. 24, footnote, a 
number of Targumic and Talmudic words, formerly regarded 
as being of Aryan origin, are now proved by the cuneiform 
literature to be good Semitic, namely Babylonian, borrowed 
chiefly in or since the time of the exile. We stated at the 
same time that these words cannot be derived according to 
Hebrew laws of formation, but must be understood as Ba- 
bylonian words. Now, we are of opinion that the Old Testa- 



^ 
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ment contains likewise a number of words which are of 
Babylonian origin, because they have a satisfactory explana- 
tion only if they are understood as Babylonian words. ^ One 
instance may suffice. The Hebrew and Aramaic name of 
the Pleiads is nia'^S (Amos v. 8; Job. ix. 9, xxxviii. 31). 

The word is generally combined with the Arabic I^i^ 
"to have a large hump" (said of the camel), and explained 

by the Arabic aLcjT, "heap," so that the Pleiads would 

be called niS"^! as an accumulation of stars. I do not think 
that any of my readers w^ill find this interpretation of that 
wonderful group of stars poetical or even true; those seven 
stars, which are compared by Persian poets with a necklace 
or a bouquet of jewels, could hardly be compared with a 
heap of earth. Babylonia is the home of astronomy, and 
most of those names of stars, that occur in the Old Testa- 
ment, as of Saturn, 'Jl'^5> Kaiwanu^ are of Babylonian origin.^ 



^ The Aramaic dialects exhibit a considerable number of such 
Babylonisms. The two verbs Z\'^'C (tlie Babylonian Shafel from izebu, 
aTT) and K^.^Tl3 (the Babylonian Shafel from o^, s^"^) rank among the 
most curious and instructive examples. Observe the :s of the last- 
named form, which alone disproves Aramaic origin. As Paul Haiipt 
has first shown, the words for "tribute" or "tax" that occur in the 
books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel — iba and ITn^ (^T^^^) — are simply 
the Babylonian words hiltu, "tax" (literally, "what is brought," from 
\>yy) and mandattUf mandantUj "tribute" (lit. "what is given," from 
p3 = •,n:); comp. Aram, xad, "sabbath." These Babylonian or Assy- 
rian words had been adopted by the nations on whom the tribute was 
imposed by the monarchs of the Babylonian and Assyrian empire. 

^ The same is the case with most of the names used up to the 
present day for the various constellations, as "the Waggon," "the Lion," 
"the Twins," which are to be found in the long lists of stars handed 
down to us through Asurbanipal's library. 
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So the word Hia'^S is evidently nothing but the Assyrian 
khntu, "family," borrowed by the Hebrews as n'a'^3, just as 
birtu was changed into HT!!. The stem is kamu, "to tie," 
the family being called kimhi because its members are con- 
nected by one common tie. It would even seem that the 
Hebrew poet himself was still conscious of that original 
meaning; this is at least suggested by the words of the 
author of the book of Job (xxxviii. 31): "Dost thou biat^ 
the bands of the Pleiads?" 

In concluding this treatise we venture to offer with due 
reserve a few suggestions as to the etymology of the He- 
brew word X^12, usually translated by "species" or "kind," 
the etymology of which Wellhausen rightly pronounces a 
riddle. We formulate our objections to the translation "spe- 
cies" in the following propositions: 1) In phrases like Gen. 
vi. 20: "of fowls after their kind, and of cattle after their 
Mad J of every kreeping thing of the earth after his kind!'' 
or Deut. xiv. 13. 14: "the vulture after his kind and every 
raven after his kind,''^ we feel the want of the plural form.^ 

2) The explanation of the word '['^13 by the Arabic ^\jo 
\j^yi\^ "ti® lis-s divided or opened up the earth by the plough 

for the purpose of sowing," is far-fetched. — Guided by Assy- 
rian phrases like "The gods created the living creatures 
mala ba^d "as many as there are" or mala Suma nabd 
"as many as have a name," we have long thought that "J^p 
simply means "number," a meaning which fits admirably 
whereever the word occurs. If we consider that the use 
of the word is confined to the so-called Code of the priests. 



^ The € in on:""^ Gen. i. 21, which is not the Plural-^, is ex- 
plained by Ewald in his Grammar, §. 247 d. 



-Ti- 
to Ezek. XLvii. 10 and to four passages in Deut. xiv, which 
modern criticism places in the time of the exile, we may 
venture to identify the Hebrew ^^lO with the Baby- 
lonian ?)ttnu, "number," which is a pure Babylonian 
form contracted from mim/u, as bunuy "child," MrUy 
"midst" and many others- are contracted from bunyu 
and biryu. 
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Eeliquiffl AquitanicsB ; being Contribu- 
tions to the Archaeology and Palaeon- 
tology of P^rigord and the adjoining 
Provinces of Southern France. By 
Lartet and Christy. Edited by T. 
Rupert Jones, F.RS., F.G.S. 87 
Plates, 3 Maps, and 130 Wood En- 
gravings. Royal 4:to, cloth. £3. 3«. 

Benan (E.) On the Influence of the Insti- 
tutions, Thought and Culture of Rome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) 8vo, cloth. 10^?. 6^. 

Eenonf (P. le Page) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 8vo, cloth. 

lOs, M. 

EevUle (Eev. Dr. A.) The Song of Songs, 
commonly called the Song of Solomon, 
or the Canticle. Crown 8vo, cl. 1«. 6c2. 

Badi. The Gulistan (Rose-Garden) of 
Shaik Sadi .of Shiraz. A new Edition 
of the Persian Text, with a Vocabu- 
lary, by F. Johnson. Square royal 
8vo, cloth. 155. 

Bamnelson (James) Views of the Deity, 
Traditional and Scientific : a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4«. 6c?. 

Sclmudt (A.) Shakespeare Lexicon. A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Works of the Poet. 2 vols. Imp. 
8vo, 305. ; cloth, 34& 



Sohrader (Prof. E.) The Ouneifonn Inscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. 0. C. Whitehouse. 
(In the press.) 

Schurman (J. G.) Kantian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study. 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 
8vo, cloth. 5^. 

Seth (A.) The Development from Eant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trustees.) 8vo, cloth. bs, 

Sharpe (Samuel) History of the Hebrew 
Nation and its Literature. With an 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. 8vo, cL 7& 6c2. 

Hebrew Inscriptions from the Valleys 

between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7^. Qd. 

vide also Bible, and Testament. 



Smith (Arthur M.) A System of Subjective 
Political Economy. 8vo cloth. bs, 

Pohtical Economy Examined and 

Explained. Containing an Explica- 
tion of that which the Public under- 
stand by the words. Wealth, Value, 
and Capital. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3a 6c?. 

Smith (Eev. J. P.) Studies in EeHgion 
under German Masters. Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5^. 

vide Ewald's Prophets and Job. 

Sophocles. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of MSS., newly 
collated and explained. By Rev. F. H. 
M. Blaydes. I. Pliiloctetes. II. Tra- 
chiniae. III. Electra. IV. Ajax. 8vo, 
clotL Each 6*. 

Spencer (Herbert) Pirst Principles. 5th 
Thousand, withanAppendix. 8vo. I65. 

The Principled of Biology. 2 vols. 

8vQ. 34s. 

The Principles of Psychology. 4th 

Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

The Principles of Sociology, Vol. L 

21s. 



Catalogue. 



Spencer (Herbert) Oeremonial InBtitntions. 
(Principles of Sociology, VoL II. Part 
1.) 8vo. ^ 7s. 

PoliticallnBtitutions. (Principles of 

Sociology, Vol. 11. Part 2.) 8vo. 12s. 

The Data of Ethics. Being the 



First Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. 8vo, cloth. 8«. 

The Study of Sociology. Library 



Edition (being the 9th), with a Post- 
script. 8vo, cloth. 10s. ^d, 

— Education; Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



— ■ The same, cheaper Edition, 4th 
Thousand. 12mo, cloth. 2s. %d. 

Classification. of the Sciences: to 



which are added. Reasons for dissent- 
ing from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d 

Essays! Scientific, Political, and 



Speculative. (Being the First and 
Second Series re -arranged, and con- 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
4th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Essays. (Third Series.) Including 



the Classification of the Sciences. 3rd 
Edition. 8vo. 8s. 

Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 



of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Richard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards. Ko. 1. 
English, 18s. No. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Races, 16s. No. 3. Lowest Races, 
Negritto Races, Polynesians, 18s. No. 
4. African Races, 16s. No. 5. Asiatic 
Races, 18s. No. 6. American Races, 
18s. No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
21s. No. 8. The French Civilization, 
30s. 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Renan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

Stephens (George) Old Northern Bunic 
Slonnments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous .Engravings on 



Wood and 16 Plates. Vols. I. and 
II Folio. Each 50s. 

— Vol. IIL (In the Press.) 

Maobethi Earl Siward and Dundee : 



a Contribution to Scottish History 
from the Rune-Finds of Scandinavia. 
Plates. 4to. 2s. 

Thunor the Thunderer, carved on a 



Scandinavian Font about the year 
1000. 4to. Qs. 

Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac*s Glossary. O'Davoran's Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of 
Oingus the Culdee. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 

10s. m. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 
boards. Qs. 

The Creation of the World. A 



Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus for the 
People, llie Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, clotL 24s. 

Sullivan (W. Z.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Roots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 

Taine (H.) English Positivism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

Tayler (Bev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cl. 5s. 

Testament, The New. Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of "The History of 
Egypt," &c. 14th Thousand. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 1«. Qd. 

Thoughts (366) for Every Day in the Tear. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually-minded Persons. By the Author 
of " Visiting my Relations." Printed 
with red lines. Crown 8vo, cL 2s. M. 
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Williams and Norgate^s Catalogue. 



Tien (Eev. A.) The Levant Interpreter: 
a Polyglot Dialogue-book, in English, 
Turkish, Modem Greek, and Italian. 
Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Tnrpie (Dr. D. MoO.) The Old Testament 
in the New. The Quotations fi'om 
the Old Testament in the New classi- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original : the 
various Eeadings and Versions of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Koyal 8vo, 
cloth. 12g. 

Manual of the Ohaldee Language : 

containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cL 7^. 

Vinaya Pitakam s one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. In 5 vols. 
Bvo. Vol. L The Mahdvagga. Vol. 
IL The CuUavagga. Vol. III. The 
Suttavibhanga, I. (PMjika, Samgh^ 
disesa, Aniyata Nissaggiya). VoL 

IV. The Suttavibhanga, IL (Maha- 
vibhanga, BhikkunivilDhanga). Vol. 

V. The Parivara, &c. Bvo. E^ch 2l5. 



Williams (Eev. Dr. Eowland) The Hebrew 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. Translated afresh 
from the Original, with regard to the 
Anglican Version, with Illustrations 
for English Headers. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 22s. 6g?. 

Psalms and Litanies, Counsels and 



Collects, for Devout Persons. By 
Rowland Williams, D.D., late Vicar 
of Broadchalke, sometime Senior I*el- 
low and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridge. Edited by his Widow. 
Fcap. 4to, cloth extra. I2& ^d. 

Broadchalke Sermon - Essays on 



Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, &c. Crown Bvo, cloth. Is, ^d. 

Zeller (Dr. E.) The Contents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
Overbeck's Introduction to the Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette's Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 
vols. Bvo, cloth. 21*. 



WILLIAMS & NORQ-ATE have published the foUowingr CatalogrueB 

of their Stock, 



1. Classical Catalogue. Greek and 

Latin Classics. 

2. Theological Catalogue. Including 

Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

3. French Catalogue. General litera- 

ture, History, Travels, &c. 

4. German Catalogue. General Lite- 

rature. 

* Map Catalogue. Foreign Maps and 

Atlases. 

5. Linguistic Catalogue. European 

Languages. 

* Italian Catalogue, t 

* Spanish Catalogue. 



6. Oriental Catalogue. Oriental 

Languages and Literature. 

7. Medical Catalogue. Medicine, 

Surgery, &c. 

8. Natural History Catalogue. 

Zoology, Botany, Geology, Palae- 
ontology. 

9. Natural Science Catalogue. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, <fec. 

10. Art Catalogue. Architecture, 

Painting, Sculpture and Engrav- 
ing. Books illustrated by Aitists. 

11. School Catalogue. Elementary 

Books, Maps, &c. 



C. ORBEN AND SON, PRINTKR8, 178, STBAND. 
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